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Iw contemplating the history of individuals, we are sometiines called upon 
to witness events, which, if they do not excite admiration, at least, fill us 
with surprise. By a favourable train of circumstances, connected with 
unwearied assiduity, some are raised from absolute indigence to wealth and 
influence ; but unfortunately, whilst we give the meed of praise to such 
persons for their activity and prudence, our approbation is too often checked 
by a recollection of the mean and ‘disgusting covetousness by which their 
exertions have been stimulated. 

Feelings of a more satisfactory nature are produced, when we see one, 
who has had to struggle against discouragement, and to contend with pow- 
erful obstacles, at' last raised to eminence and authority in the literary or 
scientific world. In such cases we behold the efforts of genius combined 
with those of patient industry; and While surveying the results of that com- 
bination, it is impossible to ‘suppress an involufitary glow of admiration. 
We admire, not only the brilliancy of intellect, but the ardour, decision, and 
perseverance, which have gained and merited the honours that are so justly 
and freely conferred. ‘But even hete, our pleasurable emotions are some- 
times mingled with regret. High attainments in literature or in science, are 
not always connected with right views on the subject of religion ; hence, the 
splendour of genius is too often tarnished by manifest deformities in the 
moral character ; and when it is our lot to witness such lamentable incon- 
gruities, our hearts cannot but mourn over the perverseness and corruptions 
of human nature. 

The well-regulated and pious mind will gladly turn away from such 
objects of fascinating yet painful contemplation, in order to direct its atten- 
tion to those instances in which the manifestations of powerful intellect are 
not only associated with steady perseverance of effort, but also dignified and 
adorned with the beauties of Christian holiness—to instances, in which 
talents of the highest order have not. only raised their possessor from obscu- 
rity, but which, being consecrated to the best of causes, have conducted him 
to usefulness and eminence, in the most important and sacred of all offices. 
Such an instance is set before us in the history of the individual whose por- 
trait is prefixed to this brief memoir. 

The Reverend Tuomas Attin, a highly esteemed minister in the 
Methodist New Connexion, was born on the 10th of February, 1784, at 
Brosely in Shropshire. Happily for him, his parents were influenced by 
the principles of genuine piety. His mother, who is still living, was 
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ardently attached to the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Madeley; and 
whenever she had an opportunity of hearing that holy man, she eagerly 
embraced it. Whilst at Broseley, Mr. Allin’s father carried on a manufac- 
tory of coarse earthenware; but when the subject of this memoir was about 
three years old, the family removed to Wednesbury, in Staffordshire. At 
this place, and at so early a period of life, strange as it may appear, 
Thomas evinced a strong partiality for that sacred office in which he has 
since been destined to shine with such distinguished lustre. He, and a 
young companion, frequently spent their hours of playfulness in singing, 
preaching, and praying. On these occasions, a large hollow tree served the 
juvenile orators as a pulpit. 

Whilst at Wednesbury, all the education which Mr. Allin ever received 
was both commenced and completed. His rudiments of knowledge were 
first acquired at a common village seminary; he afterwards went as a day 
pupil to a boarding-school in the neighbourhood, and here his education 
terminated. During his pupilage, he manifested great eagerness in seeking 
after knowledge, and a remarkable aptitude in acquiring it. At an age 
when boys are generally averse to the discipline of a school, young Allin 
seemed to be aware of its advantages, for he diligently sought the improve- 
ment of them. We do not, however, find, that his studies at any time 
extended beyond the boundaries of a plain English education; nor are we 
aware that they were ever directed either to mathematical or classical 
pursuits. 

During his boyhood, Mr. Allin was not only distinguished for his assiduous 
attention to school duties, but also for strong manifestations of serious feel- 
ing, and of correct moral conduct. He evinced, indeed, such an early and 
devoted attachment to the precepts of religion, that his punctual observance 
of them attracted the notice of several individuals; particularly that of a 
pious female, who, when young, had suffered severe persecution from her 
parents, on account of her early union with the church of Christ. She evi- 
dently felt a powerful and tender interest in the welfare of young Allin ; 
took him frequently with her to prayer and other meetings ; and, doubtless, 
her admonitions and example were instrumental in deepening the impres- 
sions and strengthening the resolutions which were then forming in his 
mind. 

When taken from school, he was employed miscellaneously in his father’s 
manufactory, until the year 1800, when the family removed to the Stafford- 
shire Potteries. Here his father joined the Methodist New Connexion ; 
and for a cordial union with this denomination he was fully prepared, by 
his previously settled and strong attachment to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. It may not be improper here to state, for the information 
of some readers of the Imperial Magazine, that the Methodists of the New 
Connexion differ from the Wesleyan Methodists in nothing but the subject 
of church government. As it regards Christian doctrines, experience, ordi- 
nances, and the maintenance of a regular ministry, the views and practices 
of both communities are precisely the same. The leading and distinguishing 
feature in the constitution of the New Methodists is, to give to the people, 
what they conceive to be, a proper and scriptural share of influence in the 
government of the church. Their conference is consequently composed of 
an equal number of ministers and lay representatives. It may be also added, 
that they are not only practically but professedly dissenters. 

Soon after the removal of the family to the Staffordshire Potteries, 
Thomas Allin being then about sixteeen, was engaged as an apprentice, by 
a respectable earthenware manufacturer ; and, here, printing was the branch 
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selected by him, as that which was henceforth, as he thought, to be his 
permanent occupation through life. Providence, however, designed him 
for a nobler sphere of action. He had not been long in this new situation, 
before he became a decided follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, and having 
imbibed those liberal principles which his father cherished, and doubtless 
inculcated, he united himself to the Methodists of the New Connexion. It 
does not appear that any very extraordinary circumstances attended the 
conversion of Mr. Allin. By the restraining grace of God, he had hitherto 
been preserved from those gross vices which produce such deformity in the 
human character; and from his childhood had been blessed with a relish 
for divine truth, and with a prevailing love for religious ordinances. His 
mind appears to have been the subject of a gradual process of spiritual 
illumination and improvement; and his ultimate decision for Christ and 
heaven, seems to have resulted from the firmer establishment, and the more 
powerful operation, of principles which had long been implanted, rather 
than from the sudden communication of impressions and views which had 
exerted no previous influence over him. He was drawn to the service of 
the Redeemer by the cords of love, not driven to it by the terrors of justice. 

Mr. Allin was not an indolent member of the church to which he had 
united himself; his talents, together with the motives and obligations which 
directed them, impelled him to exertion in the cause of God. He first became 
a Sunday-school teacher, and his regularity and diligence in that depart- 
ment attracted the notice of friends, who discovered in the young disciple 
the promises and pledges of future usefulness. His consistent deportment 
and steady zeal, so far won the confidence and esteem of the members and 
officers of the church, that he was very soon invested with the important 
and responsible office of class-leader. The duties which now devolved upon 
him were discharged in a manner highly honourable to his intellectual and 
spiritual attainments ; but whilst the religious experience of his members 
was the chief object of attention, their mental improvement was not neg- 
lected. He endeavoured to excite in the minds of the young people of his 
class a thirst after knowledge; he formed them to habits of reading, and 
meditation, recommended suitable books, and proposed questions relative 
to the advantages the perusal afforded. There are some now living who 
can bear testimony to the lasting benefits they derived from these efforts. 

The gifts and graces thus manifested, but not obtruded, convinced those 
who observed them, that their possessor was well qualified for a more 
important office in the Christian church. Mr. Allin was requested to make 
an effort at preaching, but he declined. Again and again he was urged 
and entreated to preach, but he as firmly persisted in giving a positive 
refusal. His reason for so long resisting the wishes of his friends, and the 
call of the Church, was, the almost unconquerable reluctance he felt to 
engage in the work of the ministry. This reluctance arose from a confirmed 
distrust of his own powers, and from a strong conviction that God had not 
bestowed upon him those mental capabilities which are essential to a proper 
and efficient discharge of ministerial duties. This objection he strenuously 
urged, against the expostulations of a Christian friend, who earnestly 
exhorted him not to persist in his refusal to preach, stating, that he himself 
had, in early life, neglected to embrace similar opportunities of more exten- 
sive usefulness, and that he was then labouring under the painful impres- 
sion that he had thus thrown himself out of the path of duty, and was con- 
sequently become the object of Divine displeasure. 

This statement did not at the time effect any alteration in Mr. Allin’s 
purposes and feelings. Subsequent reflection, however, operating on his 
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fears of persevering resistance, produced those impressions, which induced 
him to consent, at least to make an attempt. He did so, and succeeded 
much beyond his own expectations, and greatly to the satisfaction and 
delight of his friends. This event, of so much importance in itself, and 
which subsequently gave a new turn to his prospects and pursuits, occurred 
in the year 1806. ; 

After labouring with great acceptance as a local preacher, he was called 
out in 1808, to engage more fully in the work of the ministry. His first 
sphere of itinerant labour was Ashton-under-Lyne. At the conference of 
1809, he was received as a circuit preacher on trial. During his probation, 
he gave such manifestations of the superiority of his preaching talents, as 
excited the highest admiration, and raised the most sanguine expectations 
in the minds of those who witnessed his pulpit exercises. These expec- 
tations were, however, mingled with painful apprehensions. There was 
considerable doubt whether his physical strength would be adequate to the 
exertions and labours of the itinerant life; and, at one time, the weakness 
of his constitution, and the precarious state of his health, seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of his continuing in the work of the ministry. 

When the usual term of probation had expired, in consequence of the 
facts just stated, the conference hesitated much whether to receive him into 
full connexion, fearing that he would either be speedily disabled for active 
service, or brought to a premature grave. Happily for the community to 
which he belongs, these objections were over-ruled ; and at the conference 
held in Manchester, in 1813, Mr. Allin was publicly admitted into full con- 
nexion. During his probation, he had been stationed at Bolton, Notting- 
ham, and Manchester ; and since that period, Sheffield, Halifax, Hanley, 
Bolton, Chester, Huddersfield, and Liverpool, have successively been the 

laces in which he has devoted his energies to the cause of the Redeemer. 

n all these places, the hopes which had been cherished respecting him in 
the early part of his career, have been more than realized ; in a few years 
he rose to great popularity and eminence, and became the pride and orna- 
ment of the Methodist New Connexion. Nor need we view this as a matter 
of astonishment. He naturally possesses intellectual powers of the highest 
class, which have been greatly invigorated and enriched by diligent and 
unwearied cultivation. 

If we were asked, what is the predominant quality of Mr. Allin’s mind, 
we should unhesitatingly say, an amazing capability and a decided taste for 
metaphysical and philosophical discussion. In questions of an abstruse 
nature, inviting to deep and patient investigation, demanding the exercise 
of close and vigorous thought, and requiring, in order to their elucidation, 
a train of connected and powerful reasoning, Mr. Allin appears to wonderful 
advantage. In questions of this kind, he is quite at home. The most dif- 
ficult subjects in morals and theology are handled by him in a truly mas- 
terly style; and he is perfectly familiar with the most profound arguments 
which such subjects necessarily involve. In order to illustrate and enforce 
the propositions laid down, he frequently brings forward the facts and dis- 
coveries of natural philosophy, with remarkable facility, and appropri- 
ateness : this is done without any affectation of learning, without any parade 
of the knowledge he has treasured up in his mind. 

In establishing the proofs of the existence of a Deity, in unfolding the 
evidences of Christianity, and in defending the essential doctrines of the 
Gospel, he affords an astonishing display of the researches he has made, 
and of the powers with which he is invested : when these become the sub- 
jects of his pulpit discourses, he sinks infidelity beneath contempt, and 
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exhibits, in the clearest and most convincing light, the supreme excellence 
and divine origin of the Scriptures. 

Preachers of this class are too generally dry and uninteresting ; their 
language is destitute of beauty, and their delivery void of animation—they 
consequently seem but ill calculated to attract and impress a popular audi- 
tory; the truth of this is often evinced by the smallness of the congre- 
gations which they have to address. But these objections do not apply to 
Mr. Allin. However abstruse the subject which he undertakes, however 
profound the arguments he is enforcing, his language displays both the 
beauties and powers of composition. Even when his thoughts have a meta- 
physical cast, his style is generally perspicuous, always elegant, and fre- 
quently affords specimens of the highest flights of pulpit eloquence. His 
delivery, far from being tame and lifeless, is distinguished for its earnestness 
and energy. Commencing his sermons in a tone of voice, moderate, but 
sufficiently distinct and animated, his feelings, as he proceeds, are evidently 
undergoing a gradually increasing excitement, until towards the close he is 
filled with an ardour which is almost overwhelming. When the argumen- 
tative part of his discourse is finished, having endeavoured to enlighten and 
convince the judgment, he concludes by addressing the most pungent and 
faithful appeals to the hearts and consciences of his hearers ; these appeals 
are uttered with an earnestness, and attended with an unction, which render 
them solemnly impressive, and irresistibly persuasive. 

From these several characteristics of Mr. Allin’s preaching, some may be 
ready to conclude that he is too argumentative and philosophical to prove 
generally useful. All his discourses, doubtless, furnish some evidence of his 
peculiar turn of mind ; but he by no means confines himself to the subjects 
that have been specified. In his public ministrations, he gives a due 
prominence to Christian duties and Christian experience; in enforcing 
the former, and in delineating the latter, he is equally happy and 
successful. 

Men of splendid talents and great attainments are frequently too con- 
scious of their superiority; the applauses they receive fill them with self- 
esteem and self-confidence, and they consequently, become authoritative 
and dogmatical: the spirit and deportment of Mr. Allin are quite the 
reverse of this. In his conduct as a minister and a Christian, he assumes 
no dictatorial tone. Humility, meekness, and love, are graces which shine 
conspicuously in his character;—but while, in his intercourse with the 
Church and with the world, these virtues are brought forth into constant 
and delightful manifestation, the natural vigour of his mind imparts a firm- 
ness and decision to his character, which render him invaluable as a deter- 
mined advocate for the rigid enforcement of discipline in the societies com- 
mitted to his care. But here the writer feels a delicacy, which ought to be 
observed in attempting to delineate a living character; and he hesitates to 
proceed farther, lest pain should be given to one whom he would not will- 
ingly grieve. Those readers who know Mr. Allin will, in their own minds, 
readily supply the deficiencies of this very imperfect portraiture ; and those 
who know him not, will be taught to conclude, from the little here said, 
that whilst he powerfully and eloquently advocates the principles, he 
cultivates and exhibits in his own conduct the loveliest virtues, of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Allin has several times presented himself to the public as an author. 
His first publication was a sermon preached on the re-opening of a chapel 
in Halifax, 1815. This discourse contains some very valuable information 
on the subject of churcli-fellowship—the duty and advantages of which are 
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set forth ; the motives which ought to influence a Christian in his choice of 
a religious community are also laid down in a manner which displays con- 
siderable originality of thought ; an able and lucid development of the prin- 
ciples of the New Methodists is also given. 

Whilst at Bolton in 1823, Mr. Allin published a Letter to a Unitarian 
Minister living in the neighbourhood. This pamphlet must have inflicted a 
severe castigation on the person to whom it was addressed. Mr. Allin does 
not enter fully into the Unitarian controversy, but confines himself chiefly 
to an exposure of some glaring mis-statements which the Socinian teacher 
had published respecting orthodox writers. The book is written in a nervous 
and cutting style. 

In 1823 Mr. Allin’s very able and splendid discourse on the Immortality 
of the Soul was also first issued from the press. In this discourse, the great 
fundamental truth of the soul’s immortality is established by philosophical, 
moral, and scriptural evidence. For strength of argument, and eloquence 
of diction, it stands almost unequalled. It was afterwards incorporated in a 
volume of discourses on the Character and Folly of Modern Atheism. The 
object of the author in these discourses is, to refute the false and impious 
reasonings contained in Mirabeau’s System of Nature. Mr. Allin’s work is 
distinguished for depth of metaphysical argument, and for peculiar energy 
and beauty of composition. The philosopher and the Christian will read it 
with intense interest and delight—the Christian student, especially, will find 
the perusal of it invaluable, not only for the information it contains, but as 
a means of bringing the faculties of reason and abstraction into vigorous 
exercise. 

Of this volume, we copy the following review from col. 656 of the Imperial 
Magazine, for the year 1828. 


“The title of this volume indicates, that these discourses belong not to the common 
order of sermonizing ; and we are led to expect in a perusal of them, a train of thought 
and argumentation, which will carry the mind of the reader into an unfrequented path, 
In these expectations we have not been disappointed. They have been gratified to the full, 
and in some instances even surpassed. 

“The region into which the author has entered is in a high degree metaphysical, argu- 
mentative, and abstract, but he has brought to the task a mind admirably adapted to the 
investigation, and, in support of his positions, has availed himself of the reasonings of 
others, whose names have always commanded respect, where the arguments adduced by 
them have failed to produce conviction. The more abstruse branches of investigation, he 
has indeed wisely reserved for the long and acute notes which are appended to each dis- 
course. These may be considered as illustrative of what is advanced in the sermons, and 
may be read at leisure by those who can enter the vast profound, and trace in all its depths 
the coincidence between philosophy and revelation. 

“The sermons indeed, independently of the notes, are in general too recondite for 
common hearers, and it is only on particular occasions that such discussions should ever 
be introduced into the pulpit. Of this fact the author seems well aware; and the objec- 
tion to which he saw he should expose himself, he has anticipated, and met in some 
paragraphs of his preface. The sufficiency of his grounds on the present occasion we 
most readily allow, but this does not remove the foundation of the objection, nor do we 
think that it can ever cease to operate until he can find a congregation composed of phi- 
losophers and metaphysicians. 

“Tt has frequently been observed, that sermons in general are heard with more advan- 
tage than they are read, Respecting those before us, we think this order will stand quite 
reversed. They were probably heard with more admiration than comprehension ; and 
had they not been committed to the press, it is probable that eight-tenths of their excel- 
lence would have been for ever lost. Placed as they now are in the hands of the reader, 
he may pause on the sentences and paragraphs as they pass under his eye, and re-examine 
the links that have occupied his attention, without fearing the chain will be broken by his 
retrospect, or by the advances of the preacher, while he is reflecting on the past. In lis- 
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tening to a discourse delivered, attention must follow the speaker, and, on subjects like 
those before us, the most trifling intermission is frequently attended with injurious con- 
sequences to both. With the volume, however, in his hands, he can at any point of dif- 
ficulty call upon the author to repeat what he had stated, until its import and bearing are 
fully comprehended, or desire him to suspend his discourse while he indulges in reflec- 
tion, and then request him to proceed, with a full assurance of being implicitly obeyed: 
Discourses of this description, to be understood, should always appear in print. 

“The author, we have been given to understand, is an itinerant preacher in the New 
Connexion of Wesleyan Methodists. Beyond this transient information, and what we - 
gather from the volume, we know nothing of the writer; but we are assured from the 
perusal of his work, that he possesses talents which would do honour to any religious 
community. In those districts where the sophistries of Materialism, Atheism, and’ Infi- 
delity are scattered, this work will be found of essential service in exposing fallacies assum- 
ing reason’s garb, and in “putting delusion’s dusky train to flight.” 

“ Independently of those who may be exposed to the assaults of such as are enemies 
to God, it would be well for every friend of truth and virtue to be prepared with arms. 
This the volume before us will furnish at a comparatively trifling expense. It has 
nothing to do with the localities of creed. In these respects, it is founded on a basis 
which all the contending factions acknowledge, and we should rejoice to find it occupying 
a conspicuous place in every Christian and Infidel library.” 


In 1826, Mr. Allin published a discourse, entituled, ‘“‘The Diffusion of 
Knowledge amongst the Labouring Classes promotive of the Public Good.” 
In this discourse, the objections usually advanced against the education of 
the poor, are manfully met, and most successfully overthrown. From 
this sermon, which is now before us, we had intended to take some extracts, 
but the memoir having extended beyond our general calculation and accus- 
tomed measure, we are compelled to desist. To the enemies of Sunday- 
schools, and such as think it dangerous to instruct the lower order of society 
in any branches of intellectual knowledge, we strongly recommend the perusal 
of this discourse. 

In 1827, during his residence in Huddersfield, Mr. Allin was drawn into 
a public disputation with a popular and talented minister of the Inde- 
pendent persuasion. The subject of discussion was, the lawfulness of 
taking away human life. Mr. Allin’s opponent maintained that it was 
morally wrong to take away human life under any circumstances, or for 
any cause whatever, unless an express and special permission were given 
by the Almighty for that purpose. Mr. Allin, of course, advocated the 
opposite side of the question. The audience assembled on the occasion 
was overwhelming, and the interest manifested was most intense ; and from 
the credible information which the writer has received, the vast numbers 
present gave their unanimous verdict in favour of Mr. Allin’s principles. 

Mr. Allin married in the early part of his ministry, to one with whom he 
is still living in the enjoyment of domestic bliss. He has had a consider- 
able family, many of whom are fallen asleep;—one has very lately 
departed, whilst in the innocence of childhood. The remnant consists of 
daughters, two of whom have lately established a Ladies’ School in Shef- 
field ; in which town, their respected parent is now labouring with con- 
siderable success. He has lately had to submit to a temporary suspension 
from his ministerial labours, in consequence of an attack of cholera, but 
the Almighty has in mercy restored him. Long may his valuable life be 
spared to be a blessing to his family, to the Church, and to the world.— 
May he continue for many years to proclaim with undiminished zeal the 
glories of the Redeemer ; and after having finished his Master's work, may 
he hear the joyful welcome addressed to him—‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE BREVITY OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 
“ We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 
Psalm xc. 9. 
Tue chief occupation of man’s life should 
be to pre for death ; therefore the chief 
burden of his reflections should be—that he 
is mortal. 

Trite and commonplace as such a sen- 
timent is, its ‘influence over the character is 
exceedingly limited ; for an observant eye, 
judging by the actions of men, would 
scarcely credit that each individual was 
aware he is marked asa victim of death; 
although every thing around constantly re- 
minds him of his perishable nature. Let 
him watch the mists of the morning enve- 
loping the earth and obscuring the sun, or 
the distant cloud, with softly-blended hues 
and fantastic shape, and he will observe 
them gradually disappear: even such is 
life, a vapour! Let him contemplate the 
fair-streaked flower waving its light bells to 
the breeze, and unfolding its delicate elegance 
of form and colour; in the morning fresh- 
bathed with dew, in the evening cut down 
and withered : such is life. Let him gaze 
on these and many other objects around 
him, that the Sacred Writings have used as 
metaphors of his fleeting state. Let him 
ponder over his dreams, inconsistent, in- 
comprehensible ; let him listen to the tale 
that is often poured into his ears, and bear 
this reflection continually in his mind, “‘ We 
spend our years as a tale that is told.” 

How evanescent, then, must be the days 
of man! How little tangible the various 
incidents of his life, when they are past! 
Even the retrospection of memory appears 
through the vista as a dream, its realities 
for ever gone, and nothing is left but the 
fleeting present. Briefly summed up, 
briefly related, the varied events of his pil- 
grimage seem to be nothing more than an 
imaginative tale, where Time, 

“ With a greedy ear, 
Devours up his discourse.” 

He opens his life, a being as yet uncon- 
nected with the past, and springing, as it 
were, from nothing. Soon, like the swell- 
ing bud of a flower, his form expands, and 
his features take their unchanging mould ; 
the dispositions of his mind are developed, 
and he not only receives but imparts an 
interest to those around him. He then 
forms a link in society, is affected by its 
changes, and the power of influ- 
encing some of its motions. The tale pro- 
ceeds, now warm with the throbbings of 
hope, now sad with the tears of sorrow. 
Anon some unforeseen events, like a magi- 
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cian’s wand, dispel the one or usher in the 
other. The various incidents of life disclose 
the hitherto latent traits of character. Then, 
having passed through the different posi- 
tions of his career, sympathy begins to flag, 
his union with the world becomes less 
immediate, and he seems, like the decayed 
leaf of autumn, clinging to its stalk. At 
length, Death appears, to close the whole, 
the tale draws to a conclusion, and Time 
stamps his finis upon the grave. 

Then how varied the tale. In the lives 
of some teeming with change and interest, 
or marked with in:portant consequences, 
whilst in others there is nought but a dull 
monotony. Here is one who sought no- 
thing but ambition, who toiled day and 
night to obtain an honourable distinction. 
He held it in his grasp a brief space, and 
then died. 


“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


By his side sleeps one who passed a hum. 
bler, yet more useful life, who aspired to no 
human a but dedicated himself to 
God, and the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
Posterity too often admires the one, but for- 
gets the benefits it receives from the other. 
There, the tomb closes silently over a being 
whose history, though brief, is replete with 
mournful interest; over one who felt that 
man is indeed “ born to sorrow,” whose very 
childhood was nurtured with tears, whose 
youth was withered with adversity, who 
was cut off at last with an untimely death. 
In another, this mournful tale was reversed. 
His life was but little embittered with the 
poisoning draught of care. Prosperity smiled 
upon him, and seemed to anticipate his 
liveliesthopes. In quicksuccession he moun- 
ted, step after step, to the height of worldly 
happiness and glory, till, at length, with, 
“honours thickly blushing-around him,” he 
was gathered to his fathers in a good old age. 
Thus,“ one dieth in his full strength, being 
wholly at ease and quiet, and another dieth 
in the bitterness of his soul, and never eateth 
with pleasure. They shall lie down alike 
in the dust, and the worms shall cover them.” 

There are many, whose lives seem but 
the fragments of a tale. Scarcely begun or 
carried on to the highest pitch of interest by 
important incidents or connexions, Death 
has suddenly snapped the ties asunder. 
Youth and beauty have just arrived at their 
perfection, when his blighting influence 
secretly destroys their unavailing charms. 
How many connexions have been formed, 
how many plans laid out—connexions that 
have been broken by unexpected death, plans 
that have been baffled by the sudden re- 
moval. How many fair-hued hopes have just 
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burst into bloom, how many dreams have 
raised their fancied realities—hopes that 
have withered over the tomb, dreams that 
have been dissipated in the grave. So many 
uncertainties have attended the designs of 
man, uncertainties as respects his own fore- 
knowledge that he knows not where he may 
plant his next step. 

Death does not always give warning of 
his approach ; his dartjoften strikes suddenly. 
He does not always choose the aged or in- 
firm ; his victims are often the healthy, the 
young, and the beautiful. When then the 
tale of life ends so suddenly that it is nought 
but a fragment, what an important lesson 
does it convey ! The perishable nature of all 
that is sublunary, the frail objects of man’s 
affections, are but so many reeds on which 
he has leaned, and they have broken, pierce- 
ing him through with many sorrows, How 
often is he called upon to weep over the 
wreck of all that he esteemed beautiful and 
lovely ; to heave the sigh of parting regret 
over the broken, the unfinished tale. 

Yonder grave sums up the years of an 
aged patriarch. He had witnessed many 
changes, and had seen many days ; but he 
died at last. His life was long, but it is now 
over. The tale extended itself to a consider- 
able length, but it is now finished. To so 
great a length was it carried on, that when 
his setting sun was on the verge of departure, 
and the twilight of death was gathering 
around him, his memory had scarcely sufti- 
cient strength to penetrate into the dim ob- 
scurity of departed years. Reality seemed 
so blended with fancy, that he could hardly 
distinguish them, and the once trodden 
track of time now swam with the dizziness 
of retrospection, and now vanished in im- 
penetrable gloom. Another generation had 
succeeded him, and he had somewhat retired 
from the busy scene of life. Children would 
stand around their venerable grandsire. 
“or climb his knees, the envied kiss toshare,” 
to hear the history of the past, to listen to 
the tale of the days that were gone. But 
the years of the patriarch are ended, and he is 
borne to the grave. The tomb bears a brief 
memento, and the tale is over. 

“ Our visions are baseless—our hopes but a gleam, 

Our staff but a reed—and our life but a dream.” 

_ We might ponder over the chequered con- 
dition of each individual, and the varied 
strain of every life; but whether mournful 
or comparatively happy, whether brief or 
long, they all bear the same distinguished 
trait: “ We spend our years as a tale that 
is told.” 

But yet, though the present state of 
existence has so little permanency, there is 
another that will endure for ever. Though 
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motives, thoughts, and actions quickly suc- 
ceed each other and are for ever past, yet 
not so the consequences. The years of our 
life are indeed but a fleeting tale, yet how 
much hangs thereon! Whatever may be its 
tenour, it bears appended a moral of serious 
import. What are we to learn from the 
history of that man who has spent his life 
in bowing to the idol of ambition. Of him 
who has turned from the service of his Creator 
to worship the delusion of his own imagina- 
tion ? Of him who, not considering that this 
life is but probatory, has spent his all upon 
its evanescent pleasures? The moral is best 
obtained by turning to the humble tale of 
that man whose life was spent in dedication 
to God. What are we to learn from the 
mournful histories of life, from the various 
incidents of sorrow, that gather their gloom 
over the lives of many? This important 
truth, that man should be weaned from the 
world, and that these comparatively light 
afflictions, when duly profited by, “ work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” Such characters lead us 
to the contemplation of that world where 
“there shall be no more death” nor sorrow, 
and the anguish of time shall be forgotten 
in the joys of eternity. On the other hand, 
too great prosperity has often been seen to 
engender the basest ingratitude to God, love 
to sin, and the most dangerous attachment 
to the world. The possessor of worldly hap- 
piness has but little desire, and consequently 
but little anticipation of another and a holier 
state. Yet death will call upon him at last, 
and force him, however unwilling, to leave his 
possessions and earthly joys forever. How 
important the moral of such a tale! 

But let us turn to the broken fragments 
scattered on every side, and listen to the 
voice of Death exulting over his victims. 
Youth and beauty blighted, connexions 
broken, plans baffled, hopes withered, and 
dreams dissipated! What are all these, but 
lessons to the survivors on the frail and perish- 
able state of man. What are they, but war- 
nings to each individual to be constantly 
prepared to meet his God, “ for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” When we see a flower nipped 
in all its beauty and fragrance by the unre- 
lenting hand of death, let it be some conso- 
lation to reflect that its loveliness is conveyed 
to another world, to bloom in a paradise 
whose characteristic is, that it “fadeth not 
away.” 

And the patriarch’s tomb, that sums up the 
fourscore years, how affecting its moral ! 
Time had spread his ample wings over his 
venerable head; he had seen many days, 
but death came at last, Reprieved for many 
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years, and yet as certainly marked out as a 
victim, as the youth taken from his side. 
He had passed the extended barrier of 
human life, but found that all beyond was 
Jabour and sorrow. As he drew towards 
his latter end, his faculties gradually decayed, 
his intellectual vision was darkened, and 
clouds obscured the memory of his soul. 
The keepers of his house trembled, the strong 
men bowed themselves, and the daughters 
of music were brought low. At length he 
went to his long home, and the mourners 
paced the streets. Then returned ,the dust 
to its original earth, and the spirit to that 
God who gave it, The tale closes; but 
how important its moral! For it is not 
only “appointed unto all men once to die, 
but, after death, the judgment” unfolds its 
awful realities. Death closes upon the 
brief career of this life, upon all its vanities, 
sorrows, and joys; but in such a period, 
the dying Christian can sing, 
* Heaven opens to my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount, I fly! 
O grave! where is thy victory? 
O death ! where is thy sting?” 


Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 
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IMPRUDENCE. 





“Compare the sketch with faces you have known, 
And ere you quite discard it—with your own.” 
JANE TAYLOR. 





Imprvupence! This is a strange, and, to 
not a few, misunderstood word. Perhaps 
with those to whom it applies more fully 
than to any other beings under the sun, it 
may be of unknown import. 

Do not imagine, my youthful readers, 
that I am about to prose again. I assure 
youlTamnot. Tolecture? no. To scold? 
no. What then are you about to do? I 
am going to advise you to read my tale; 
and, after you have done so, inquire if you 
please, “of what, or of whom, have you 
been writing?” I may then, it is possible, 
he able to reply, of—yourseLr. 

In almost every village of our country, 
there are to be found apers, that is, per- 
sons who, always overlooking the station 
in which they may have been placed by 
Providence, have their attention constantly 
directed to those who move above them ; 
the consequence is, a desire to be equal with 
them, in appearances at least. Such im- 
prudence is almost invariably attended with 
evil results, Among a number of such 
individuals, some are indeed more promi- 
nent than others ; their folly is more appa- 
rent, because there is more absurdity in 
their conduct. I shall select one, whose 
actions may be viewed as the representa- 
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tion of many, with as much propriety, as 
being the conduct of an individual. 

The little town of Brigg, or, as writers on 
topography, and our map-makers, please 
to call it, “Glandford, Briggs,” which 
stands upon the river Ankholme, has never 
yet attained to a greater degree of celebrity 
than many other unheard-of places of the 
same dimensions, and yet it is a clean 
(that is, in fine weather,) and respectable 
place enough; what it might have been in 
the days when the priory for black monks, 
in the vicinity of its present site, existed, 
I am not able to determine. 

It is, however, but fair to suppose, that 
if the said town had at that remote period 
any existence, it must have been in humble 
bearing at least; somewhat in the same 
proportion to its present condition, as the 
frightful grub bears to the after-to-be but- 
terfly. Since those rude days, however, 
and within the last twenty years especially, 
it has considerably improved. Most of 
the houses are modernized; a neat town- 
hall graces its airy market-place, which 
stands at the point where two streets meet, 
like a modern Pharos at the mouth of two 
seas. Moreover, two modern bridges have 
been thrown across the streams, which run 
parallel to some distance at the north end 
of the town, furnishing the means of com- 
fortable egress and ingress to its inhabitants 
and strangers. But what are these, and a 
variety of other improvements already 
made, or projected, which have been, and 
which are given up, compared to the im- 
provement of its inhabitants, who are also 
modernized. Many of them sing charm- 
ingly, dance gracefully, and talk volubly, 
Others are skillful in the arrangement of 
the gamut, so as to form melodies, which 
would not disgrace some master genius in 
that delightful science ; and one circum- 
stance, which yet remains to be told, and 
which furnishes pleasure to think on even, 
and matter for converse, to many a Brig- 
gitonian, and proves, in the absence of all 
other proof, their improvement in true 
taste, that is, that a poet, of deserved popu- 
larity, once put up at one of their inns, of 
which convenient places there are two—in 
the person of the lamented Henry Kirke 
Wuirr! 

Well, in this little, but greatly improved 
town, (or in another, about its size,) 
where coals, corn, and timber are traded 
in with Hull, and other places along the 
Humber and Trent, there lived a man, a 
little conceited person, who had more con- 
sequence than prudence. He was a general 
dealer, and I doubt not, that, with proper 


care, and less imprudence, he would have 
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succeeded very well. Indeed, he had been 
successful in business somewhat less than 
half a score years, when he fell in love 
with the face of a servant girl, and married 
her. This was ‘an imprudent act, not be- 
cause of her situation in life, which should 
never be reflected upon, but because of her 
want of good sense and good breeding. 
She had a pretty face, but not a spark of 
intelligence shone on it, or from it, and in 
temper she was all that could be desired to 
render herself, or any one else, and espe- 
cially her husband—miserable ! 

The first thing almost that was done by 
Mr. Softman, after his imprudent marriage, 
was, to increase his circle of friends. Then, 
the house he occupied was too small and 
too mean. Mr. so and so’s was larger, and 
Mr. so and so’s was genteeler: this was, 
therefore, disposed of, and one, on a supe- 
rior scale for size and elegance, purchased. 
All this was done, at the suggestion, or 
will, of the lady. To do this, however, 
Mr. Softman was compelled to lay himself 
under obligation to a friend for the loan of 
afew hundreds in ready money. Plea- 
sures and parties, at home and abroad, not 
only led the mind from business, but 
was highly prejudicial to property and 
trade. 

Five years rolled over the heads of this 
charming pair, unnoticed and unthought 
of. One act of imprudence only seemed 
to make way for another. The recent 
servant-maid had become a fine lady, as 
far as dress could make her so, for nota 
fashionable in the town could surpass her 
in that way; but in manners anf i con- 
versation, she was still humble Betty. No 
man or woman of sense could be in her 
company half an hour, without being re- 
minded of the fable of the ass in the lion’s 
skin, and applying it somewhere. 

They had now two children, a girl and 
boy; the first was four, the other three 
years old. Of these, they were of course— 
during their infancy—passionately fond ; 
they were their idols. In every company 
they were displayed as prodigies of wit and 
beauty. The children were, indeed, fair 
and well-formed ; but it was not therefore 
prudent to hold them up to the inconsi- 
derate adulation of every society; and if 
they did discover intellectual endowments 
of more than common order, which in fact 
the mother only had penetration enough to 
discover, to court for them the applause of 
their guests was more likely to injure than 
benefit. Their persons were adorned like 
puppets, with ail the glitter and glare that 
various colours could furnish, No expense 
was spared, to make them equal with the 
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respectables of the town and neighbour- 
hood, in outward adorning. 

On more than one occasion, the feelings 
of Mr. Softman, naturally of quiet, dpmes- 
tic habits, had been excited to the “~‘nost, 
by the provoking conduct and tongue cf his 
wife. Their words were often high ; >“yrs. 
Softman, accustomed from the first to Tue 
determined to rule still. Her promise a 
the altar she had forgotten; or the simple 
word “ opey” was, above most others, ob- 
jectionable to her unmusical ears. Passion, 
like fire, which rarely goes out by casting 
more fuel upon it, is only increased by 
contention. ‘“ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 
So Solomon says, and so common life 
proves ; but this lady had no soft words, or 
at least but few, for her husband. He had 
long mourned over his imprudence in his 
marriage, but regrets furnished no remedy ; 
neither servant nor children stopped the 
wrath of his wife. She felt she had no 
character to lose, and was quite uncon- 
cerned respecting her husband’s respecta- 
bility or peace. The most trivial circum- 
stance gave rise to a volley of abuse, and 
this too before witnesses. Either he went 
out too much, or he visited where she 
objected, or he did not return when she 
wished, or some equally ridiculous cause, 
set her tongue in motion, the discordant 
sounds of which, ‘although familiar, were 
not the more pleasing to her husband. 

Mr. Softman now felt that he had no 
home; he had indeed an habitation, in 
which to eat, to drink, to sleep, but all 
these constituted nota Home. Oh, no, he 
thought, and thought somewhat correctly, 
that 
‘Tis home where the heart is, wherever that be, 

In city, in desert, on mountain, in dell, 

Not the grandeur, the number, the objects we see, 

But that which we love is the magical spell,” 

&e. &e. 
He was driven to seek happiness, while 
his dwelling should have furnished it. He 
had once made a profession of religion ; 
but, alas, he had not followed the counsels 
of the book of God, and hence the conso- 
lations which that source would have fully 
supplied, were forfeited by him, His heart 
was wrung out with agony, in reference to 
his children; their minds he received 
were running to waste, for want of culture ; 
but as Mrs. Softman knew not the advan- 
tages of education herselt, she felt no con- 
cern about ignorance in others,. The chil- 
dren had indeed been sent to school, but 
they were half their time absent from it. 
The eldest was little better than a compa- 
nion for the servant, whom, upon every 
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occasion, she was found assisting ; and this 
could not be greatly wondered at, when the 
distressing example set before her is con- 
sidered. 

Th, fondness of Mrs. Softman for dress 
had ‘only trained her mind to haughty 
igngrance, which at times descended to 
mean familiarities, which she designated 
kind condescension ; and on that principle, 
the servant was made her confidant, and 
repository for every secret circumstance 
betwixt Mr. Softman and herself; while 
her careless prodigality had again and 

in reduced her husband’s property so 
low, that, but for the help of his friends, 
would have been attended with ruinous 
consequences. Imprudence grew, and 
produced — Imprudence. 

Time rolled on, and Providence once 
more smiled upon their worldly affairs. 
From a state of comparative want, they 
were raised to comfort and respectability. 
Mr. Softman hoped, that, after what they 
had suffered, his wife’s folly would be 
corrected: but he hoped in vain. A short 
period did indeed exist, in which his hopes 
were kept alive; but soon she returned, 
like the dog to his vomit, or like the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire, to her usual habits. Display was her 
idol, she was now determined to be a 
lady —and why should she not?— she 
had been long enough moped up, and had 
made up her mind at length to enjoy life. 
The slightest observation from her husband 
as to impropriety, called down volumes of 
abuse: he was cruel, inhuman, and a 
brute—all her past sufferings she imputed 
to him, never for a moment allowing her 
mind to criminate herself. Her passion 
was not, however, stayed by dress; one 
evil led to another. I do not mean to 
assert, that an absolute connexion exists 
between a love of dress and a love of 
strong drink ; no—but in the present case 
it was so: she drank, but it was secretly. 
Her husband imagined it not, refused to 
believe it when reported to him, and, until 
conviction, clear as light, forced itself upon 
his half-distracted mind, rejected the testi- 
mony made against her. 

And now the sharpness of a mother’s 
feelings appeared to be blunted; she 
became indifferent, not only to her hus- 
band’s comfort, but to the well-being of 
those even who were parts of herself. 
Epithets the most frightful, and such as 
I will not allow my paper to be stained 
with, she applied, at the least provocation, 
to her children ; and, even in the hours of 
sickness and disease, could abandon them 
to the care of each other, and, arraying 





herself in her finery, walk forth for 
pleasure. 

As imprudence had so long and so strong- 
ly marked the parent’s conduct, it was not to 
be expected that the children should escape 
its influence. They did not:—like pro- 
duces its like. Edrick their son, had 
attained his sixteenth year, and had been 
some time engaged in the counting-house 
of his father. His appearance was per- 
fectly fashionable, disgustingly so; with 
information just sufficient to keep the 
ledger, or make out a bill of parcels, he 
conceived himself amply furnished for all 
the purposes of life. Occasionally he 
visited the theatre, and there formed 
acquaintance and habits such as, in all 
probability, would ruin him; and even at 
this early period, the chase, the ball-room, 
and the harmonic society, were attended 
by him. Who would not have trembied 
for a youth of ardent feelings, so circum- 
stanced? What parent would not have 
wept over, and prayed for him? Edrick’s 

arents did not, Mr. Softman’s spirit was 
ses down by his wife’s conduct, and 
he was scarcely concerned about any thing. 
He had indeed made one or two faint 
efforts to convince him of his errors, but 
his own imprudence spoiled all the good 
effect which his advice might have pro- 
duced ; while Mrs. Softman was proud of 
the spirit of her son, and furnished him, 
most impradently, with various sums, un- 
known to his father, to follow his pursuits. 

On one occasion, Edrick had spent the 
former part of the Sabbath in company 
with a party of dissolute young men, at 
some few miles from home. It was in the 
uncertain month of March, when in the 
course of a few hours the wind often blows 
from every part of the compass. The house 
in which they were assembled was on the 
side of the Humber, A number of boats 
lay in a small creek, formed partly by 
nature and partly by art, for the accommo- 
dation of packets, while others were sailing 
on the smooth waters. Suddenly a squall 
arose, and shortly the whole of the aquatic 
sporters put to shore. The wind continued 
to rise, it blew with increased violence, 
the Humber rolled in dark billows, while 
occasionally the white foam with which the 
surges were tipped, gave to them a wilder 
appearance. rick and his companions 
looked out on the fury of the elements, and 
laughed at the fears of those who had been 
diverted from their pleasures by the gale. 
Two of the party, one of whom was Edrick, 
wished to display their courage and sea- 
manship, and, excited by the spirits they 
had taken, betted with the others, that they 
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could, in a specified time, cross and recross 
the Humber. Fearless of consequences, 
the daring youths laughed at the advice 
and persuasions offered by those who were 
perfectly sober, and pushed their little 
bark before the wind. For a while they 
managed their vessel with great ability ; 
now she sunk between the long dark bil- 
lows, and then gallantly rose like a swan, 
and rode upon the summit. A strong cur- 
rent at length drove them considerably to 
leeward. It became necessary for them to 
tack ; the helm was put about, and she soon 
answered to the rudder, but in attempting 
to shift over the sail they became perplexed. 
The rope by which it was attached to a 
cleet which held it, was entangled, and in 
an instant a breaking wave went over 
them; the wind caught the vessel as she 
crossed the tide, and threw her on her 
broadside on the water: she filled, half- 
righted, heaved fearfully, and sunk in five 
fathoms water. A long, loud shriek from 
those who stood on the shore, informed those 
who were in the house what had occurred ; 
they rushed out, and saw the unhappy 
youths struggle for a few minutes with the 
waves, and then beheld them sink to rise 
no more ! 

Maria, at the time of her brother’s awful 
death, had just completed her seventeenth 
year. Her education, as I have stated, 
had been neglected. She was tall and gen- 


.teel in person, but withal most coquetish 


in her manners. There were but few par- 
ties of which she was not one, or public 
exhibitions at which she was not present. 
Only a few months after Edrick’s death, a 
ball was given in the neighbourhood ; she 
was invited, and was imprudent enough to 
accept the invitation. She went, and her 
figure attracted the attention of a gentle- 
man present, of wild and dissolute habits. 
He was little more than her own age, was 
dashing in his appearance, and engaging in 
his address. It was also known that he 
was presumptive heir to a considerable 
property, which, on the death of an aged 
relative, it was believed, would descend to 
him. He employed all his art during the 
evening, to gain and fix Maria’s attention, 
and succeeded. This was her first intro. 
duction to the person in question, but 
strangers might have supposed it had been 
an acquaintance of intimate and long 
standing. 

Imprudence and criminality are closely 
allied, and, in some instances, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. It was so in the case of 
Maria with her suitor. The evening closed 
with an engagement made for a private 
interview on the following night, between 





herself and her new friend. They met, 
and for a few weeks these meetings were 
continued, and then they were married ! 
The blooming hopes of the gentleman were 
instantly cut off, his fortune was transferred 
to another branch of his family, while him- 
self and Maria were left to struggle on in 
wretchedness and misery. This was but of 
short continuance. The union had been 
the result of passion, and not of affectionate 
regard; hence, the object having been 
gained, the passion subsided ; and he who, 
but a few weeks before, had vowed eternal 
love, abandoned her to grief and poverty. 
She sunk like a smitten flower before the 
rude gale, languished a brief period, and 
died the victim of imprudence. 

The measure of Mr. Softman’s misery 
now seemed to be full. His wife had long 
since made her very name odious to all 
his friends and acquaintance—hence they 
never visited or invited either of them. 
The foolish woman, stung to the quick by 
what she denominated the insult of her 
husband’s friends, raged so much the more, 
and made his home increasingly miserable. 
He had not yet reached his fortieth year, 
but the sorrows of which his own impru- 
dence had made him the victim, had given 
his form the appearance of more than fifty. 
To all he had already suffered, he was now 
called to bear the affliction of embarrass- 
ment in his circumstances. His connexions 
in trade had suffered by the conduct of his 
wife ; and, as business declined, temporal 
difficulties increased. His mind’s eye at 
length turned inwards,—his religious feel- 
ings were revived. Like Ephraim, he 
bemoaned himself: ‘Thou hast chastised 
me, and I was chastised, as a bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke; turn thou me, 
and I shall he turned, for thou art the Lord 
my God:” and concerning him, as of 
Ephraim, God said, “ Since I spake against 
him, I do earnestly remember him still ; 
therefore my bowels are troubled for him ; 
I will surely have mercy upon him,” 
Jer. xxxi. 19, 21. 

Nearly a score of years of almost un- 
mixed misery, was closed with the partici- 
pation of a bliss unending. He read his 
imprudence in his past sufferings, and 
wondered at the goodness which had 
spared, amidst multiplied provocations, 
and the mercy which had met, and brought 
him, through the Saviour, to God. On the 
eve of earthly poverty, he became rich, 
rich in the possession of the “ pearl of 
great price,” and heir to “treasures in 
heaven.” His stricken heart bowed within 
him, he blessed God, and died. 

Mrs. Softman alone remained —she 
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could scarcely be said to live, she merely 
vegetated. Her own enjoyments, and the 
gue of others, she had cut off by her 
folly : still she knew it not. With an 
ingenuity which could alone have been 
given birth to by deception of the most 
awful kind, she freed herself to herself, 
from all blame, and conceived she alone 
was the injured person. Unpitied and 
unfriended, the parish-house received her 
as an inmate of its humble walls, where, 
for some years, she dwindled out, and may 
yet continue to dwindle out, an existence 
of penury, rendered more painful by the 
sourness of an unbroken temper—an ex- 
ample of the evils, though insensible to the 
charge, of ImPRUDENCE. 
Ce eee 
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Senior. WeL1, my young friend; I hope 
you have enjoyed a profitable week this 
Christmas ? 

Junior. Indeed, I have enjoyed myself 
very much, and particularly last night at 
our Christmas party. 

S. Il am glad to hear you have enjoyed 
yourself, and hope you have gained some 
useful information from the company. 

J. You know I am of so lively a dispo- 
sition, that I often substitute a frivolous 
spirit, instead of attention, when any profit. 
able conversation commences. 

S. Too true; and as you are conscious 
of your error, try toreform. But, pray, with 
what were you so much entertained last 
evening ? 

J. Oh! many things; we had Miss X, Y, 
and Z, Mr. O, P, and Q, and several other 
persons, besides my sisters, cousins, uncle, 
and aunt.—I can assure you, we were as 
merry as we could wish to be. 

S. Yes; yes; but, pray let me know 
what subject pleased you most? 

J. Why, te be sure, when Mr. O. began 
to joke Miss X. about a certain young gen- 
tleman, who, he supposed, paid consider- 
able attention to her. 

S. And what information did you gain 
from this common, thread-bare subject? 

J. Indeed, I think it was the most inte- 
resting subject we could have hit upon. 

S. No doubt that it was interesting ; but 
what benefit did you derive from it? 

J. I learned that, “a faint heart will 
never win a fair lady.” 

S. That may be true in many instances ; 
but recollect, that imprudent conduct never 
gains a virtuous wife. 

J. Your reasoning seems very good, but 
there is no danger of my getting into any 
error of this description, as I am so young. 





ADMONITORY DIALOGUE, 


S. I admit you are young, and I ob- 
served your want of discretion the other 
day, when you were railing against the 
whole female sex ; and making use of those 
mean, common-place jokes, which aim to 
lower their talents and importance in 
society. 

J: I am sorry; I meant no harm; it 
was only to my sisters. 

S. Although you meant no harm, it is 
unwise to reject advice because it comes 
from the feebler, but more refined, part of 
our nature ;—and very ungrateful to return 
sarcasm for affection, and ridicule for 
friendly advice, which, if attended to, 
might prove very beneficial to your future 
conduct. 

J. I hope you don’t think that Iam so 
base as to make the fair sex the butt of ridi- 
cule in reality. 

S. Perhaps not, but you may reap con- 
siderable advantage, by cultivating ac- 
quaintance with the fair sex. 

J. I think, being too familiar with silly 
flirting girls, is rather dangerous. 

S. I allow there is an evil in this; but 
what I recommend is the fostering care of 
considerate, respectable females, and espe- 
cially if they have the advantage over you 
of a few years. 

J. Then you think he whose connexions 
afford him no female society sustains a loss 
by this privation. 

S. Most undoubtedly. 

J. But there is some difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of gaining the attention of those 
you recommend. 

S. I am aware every female is not of 
this description, but you have the protec- 
tion of a kind mother and affectionate 
sisters. 

J. Yes, but my sisters’ company is quite 
old-fashioned. 

S. You ought to consider yourself favour- 
ably situated, in having sisters who have 
done playing with dolls; do not oblige 
them, by your unfeeling conduct, to keep 
you at the distance of a mere acquaintance ; 
try to deserve the character of their confi- 
dential friend : nothing is more ridiculous 
than to hear a brother complain of being 
tired of his sisters’ company. 

J. Well, I believe there is some profit- 
able information to be derived from the sex, 
but unfortunately my awkwardness causes 
me to commit myself sometimes in their 
presence, which excites from them a titter, 
and this causes me to get out of the way of 
female society, and my feelings towards 
them sink into disgust or hatred. 

S. You appear conscious of your defi- 
ciencies, and must know, that, to avoid the 














INTEMPERANCE. 


society which might tend to improve them, 
is not the proper way to proceed. You 
should rather practise a sort of gallantry, 
which is due, to your mother, sisters, and 
friends at home ; and by these means you 
will prepare yourself for more delicate and 
genteel company elsewhere. 
Preston Brook, Sept. 1832. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 
(Recollections of a Minister.) 


As we pass along from day to day, we fre. 
quently hear and read of the ruinous effects 
of intemperance—the sudden deaths, the 
misery, poverty, and distress, into which 
whole families are thrown, by the degraded 
and unprincipled conduct of one indi- 
vidual, 

On my arrival in the village of in 
the summer of 1826, I was delighted with 
the appearance of industry and enterprise 
that was eminently conspicuous in the inha- 
bitants. The first Sabbath of my ministry, 
my congregation was small, but a. 
Our church was new—it was unfurnished 
-—there was no Bible in the pulpit. When 
I came down from the sacred desk, a young 
man stepped forward, and said, “Sir, I 
perceived that it was rather difficult for you 
to find your text in your small pocket 
Bible ; if you will allow me, I will present 
you one for your pulpit.” I thanked him, 
and said in my heart, “Surely, this is a 
good beginning, on the first morning of 
my ministry to be presented with a hand- 
some edition of the word of God !” 

For some weeks, I laboured daily. There 
was a deep attention, but none had as yet 
exhibited any signs of the awakening power 
of God. At length the work broke out; 
not with that overwhelming influence which I 
have seen in many reformations, but with a 
slow, sure pace. In a short time our house 
was furnished ; we built a new vestry, and 
the Lord prospered us greatly. I com- 
menced my labours with six members in 
society, and at the expiration of two years 
we had two hundred and fifty. Whenever 
there was any thing to be done, or any 
scheme of benevolence or philanthropy 
going forward, my young friend was ever 
ready and willing to promote it. He had 
an amiable and lovely wife, and three very 
interesting children, He was a constant 
attendant on the word of God, and many 
hours of social happiness have 1 enjoyed 
with him and his pleasant companion. It 
appeared as if the Scriptures were verified 
in him, for all that he took in hand pros- 
pered ; he was blessed in his basket and 
store, When I left him, I was in hopes he 
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would be a pillar in the Lord’s house. It 
is true, he never appeared to feel the saving 
influence of the Holy Spirit; but I ho 
the seed which had been sown had taken 
root in good ground, and that when I was 
called to give an account of my ministry, I 
should find him at the right hand of God. 
I was permitted to visit that part of the 
country again, after an absence of three 
years. But, alas! the visit, to which I had 
looked forward with so much pleasure, was 
indeed a mournful one. Reader, you have 
seen the exterminating effects of fire, and 
you have felt how lonely and desolate it is, 
to visit a place you had once known, and 
to inquire for your friends, and hear the oft- 
repeated answer, “They too are dead.” 
But even in this there is a consolation; for 
you frequently hear of their triumphant 
departure for another and a better world. 
But to meet them after years of separation, 
and to find them drunkards, and almost 
brate-like in their appearance, all feeling 
of shame, all sense of remorse, drowned in 
the inebriating cup, as was the case with 
on my arrival at ; O how differ- 
ent the scene! I inquired for one friend, and 
the answer was, “Q, sir, he becamea drunken 
miserable sot, he neglected his business, and 
failed, and his wife and children are in the 
most abject poverty.” I inquired for an- 
other and another, but alas, the answer was 
still the same—all had failed, and intem- 
perance had been their ruin. It made my 
heart bleed, but I never thought that among 
the general wreck occasioned by this scourge 
of mankind, my friend S could have 
been one of the number. I proposed call- 
ing on him; but,O my God! the thrilling 
answer was returned, “ He will not know 
you.” TIT inquired, “Why?” My inform- 
ant replied, “ Ah! sir, it is but seldom that _ 
he has any recollection.” I was horror- 
struck ; I feared that some dreadful cala- 
mity had happened to him. But, alas! 
my worst fears did not come near the trath. 
1 found, on inquiry, that about a year after 
my leaving , he had become concerned 
in a distillery. He commenced with tast- 
ing; then took a little dram in the forenoon ; 
from this he could take a little in the after- 
noon ; and in the course of a few months, 
the much beloved and once highly respected 
S would be carried home to his wife 
in a state of brutal intoxication. I called 
upon him the next day; he met me with an 
idiot smile, but seemed to have no recol- 
lectionnd ; yet when his wife named me, for 
a moment reason seemed to flash across his 
brain. I talked with him for some time; 
but, alas! all recollection had fled. The 
tears fell down the pale features of his 
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emaciated wife, as I gently alluded to her 
altered situation ; her only reply was, “O 
sir, my poor husband has failen into bad 
hands; but even situated as I am, we 
could do very well, for my father assists me 
a little, and I have learned to have but few 
wants, if my dear S—— could only be 
Fo regge upon to give up his . unsteady 

bits. Sometimes, sir, he will keep from 
strong drink a whole day, but then one and 
another of his miserable associates come 
and draw him away, and it appears as if 
he became worse for his short abstinence.” 

I parted from this deeply afflicted woman 
with a broken heart, and for several months 
I heard nothing of her, or her unfortunate 
partner, till a few weeks since, on taking 
up a newspaper, I saw that in died 
suddenly » aged twenty-nine. I im- 
mediately wrote to a friend to inquire into 
the particulars of his death, and was 
informed that he dropped down in a grog- 
shop, and was carried home dead to his 
miserable and afflicted wife. Such are the 
effects produced by the introduction of dis- 
tilleries into the villages of our country ; 
and the use of ardent spirits, even in small 
quantities. They demoralize the inhabit- 
ants ; carry sin, poverty, and distress, into 
the bosom of domestic happiness. War 
has slain its thousands, but rum its tens of 
thousands. War kills the body, but rum 
both body and soul. 


a 








THE STANDARD OF RESPECTABILITY. 


Amonc the fashionable part of society, wealth 
and accomplishments are the standard of 
respectability. For the want of these, persons 
will refuse acquaintance with those who are 
really noble and virtuous ; and with them, 
they will receive into their friendship per- 
sons wholly destitute of either goodness or 
tness. 

If a lady ‘can dance gracefully, paint 
elegantly, play well on the piano-forte, 
dress fashionably, talk fluently a whole 
evening about nothing, and appear wealthy, 
she is a valuable and respectable person : 
though she may be proud, envious, pas- 
sionate, self-willed, contemptuous, and fret- 
ful—though she cannot put the plainest 
garment together, tell the latitude of the 
place in which she lives, or in what 
zone, or even what continent, she resides. 
She can mention the titles and authors of 
twenty novels ; but if you ask her opinion 
concerning any of the celebrated poets and 
historians of the day, she is utterly at a loss, 
and is obliged to confess that she did not so 
much as know there were such authors in 


the world. If you spend an evening with 
her,you must dispense with all solid and im. 
proving topics, and be entertained with an 
account of the latest fashions received from 
France, and of all the courtships, broken 
engagements, intended marriages, and run- 
away matches, in the town or neighbour- 
hood. If you can dwell on these subjects 
with delight and loquacity, you are a wel- 
come visiter; but if you are so awkward 
and unfashionable as to be dull on these 
interesting and sprightly subjects, you are 
an unwelcome guest, and the sound of the 
clock striking ten is music, because it an- 
nounces the hour of separation. 

If a gentleman can play cards well, and 
carry himself genteelly in all polite com- 
pany; if he attend the theatre two or three 
times a week, has a large share of gallantry, 
can talk nonsense with the ladies, flatter 
slyly and smoothly, and has a superficial 
knowledge of history, politics, &c., he is 
esteemed a valuable acquaintance, though 
he cannot solve a single problem in Euclid, 
account for a solitary phenomenon in nature 
upon philosophical principles, tell on which 
of the planets he dwells, or the distance, 
magnitude, or revolutions of any of the 
heavenly bodies. Or he may be able to 
tell you the continent on which he lives, 
have intelligence enough to know what 
straits separate America from Asia, what 
isthmus connects Asia with Europe, which 
is the most southerly cape and the most north- 
erly island in the world. But mathematics 
and metaphysics are things about which he 
never troubles his head. Like the poor and 
ignorant country girl, he thinks he “has got 
larnin enough.” Or he may be able to read 
and converse in different languages, and be 
acquainted with all the celebrated authors 
in each of them ;—he may have travelled 
from the Cape of Good Hope, to Nova 
Zembla, ead from Cape Horn to mount 
Elias and the isle of God’s mercy, and have 
circumnavigated the globe ;—he may have 
a thorough knowledge of all the sciences, 
be a good mathematician and sound philo- 
sopher, and at the same time not have one 
principle of virtue in his heart—be none 
too good to oppress the poor, take the name 
of God in vain, get exasperated at trifles, 
fight a duel: still he is a gentleman, and a 
very respectable one too. 

Now, no people have more vanity and 
self-importance than these. They imagine 
they are worthy persons, and really merit 
all the preference they enjoy, They look 
down upon virtuous labouring people with 
a glance of pity and disdain, while at the 
same time many of those they despise pity 
them for their blindness and inconsistency, 
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and that too with a far more rational com. 
miseration. 

If angels witness scenes on earth, what 
what must they think of rational and ac- 
countable beings, who know neither them- 
selves, their Creator, nor his works of creation, 
providence, or redemption ; who understand 
neither their own origin nor end; who 
spend their short lives over the trifles of 
earth, and use their tongues,which were given 
them to speak the wonderful works of God, 
in idle and useless conversation. The 
noble faculties of the mind, they neither 
understand, value, nor improve; or if they 
improve them, it is but to dignify error, to 
adorn vice, and to add power to their evil 
influence. They make the earth, which 
was designed as a temporary abode, their 
permanent home, forget they must die, and 
disbelieve the realities of eternity. In short, 
they are wholly turned aside, entirely dis- 
ordered, valuing things that are worthless, 
and despising things that are worthy of 
their pursuit. I say, if angels see all this, 
what opinions must they form of them? 
But whether they do or do not see them, we 
know that the all-seeing God beholds all 
the creatures he has made. How, then, 
must they appear in His holy sight! How 
must he despise the popular opinions of 
the world! How must the Author of all 
intelligence view the conceited worms of 
earth, who know nothing aright, and yet boast 
of great and extensive knowledge, as if no 
beings existed superior to themselves, and 
even forget “Him in whom they live, and 
move, and have their being.”——New York 
Christian Advocate. 

——_—~@———__ 
HUMILITY AND PERSEVERANCE—A FABLE, 


From the side of a mountain there flowed 
forth a little rivulet-—its voice was scarcely 
heard amid the rustling of the leaves and 
grass around ; its shallow and narrow stream 
might be overlooked by the traveller. This 
stream, although so small, was inspired with 
a proud spirit, and murmured against the 
decree of Providence, which had cast its lot 
so lowly. 

“JT wish I were a cloud, to roll all day 
through the heavens, painted so beautifully, 
as those lovely shapes are coloured, and 
never descending again in showers: or, at 
least, I wish I were a broad river, perform- 
ing some useful duty in the world. 

“Shame on my weak waves and unre- 
garded babbling. I might as well have never 
been, as to be thus puny, insignificant, and 
useless,” 

When the brook thus complained, a 
beautiful flower, that bent over its bosom, 
replied, 
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PHENOMENA OF THE WORLD. 


“Thou art in error, brook. Puny and 
insignificant thou ae be; useless thou 
art not, for I owe my beauty, perhaps _ 
my life, to thy refreshing waters. The plants 

ijacent to thee are greener and richer than 
others. The Creator has given thee a duty, 
which, though humble, thou must not 
neglect. Besides, who knows what may be 
thy future destiny? Flow on, I beseech thee.” 

The brook heard the rebuke, and danced 
along its way more cheerfully. On and on 
it went, growing broader and broader. By 
and by, other rivulets poured their crystal 
waters into it, and swelled its deepening 
bosom, in which already began to appear 
the fairy creatures of the wave, darting 
about joyfully, and glistening in the sun. 
As its channel grew wider and wider, and 
yet other branches came gliding into it, the 
stream began to assume the im ce of 
a river, and boats were launched on it, and 
it rolled on in a meandering course through 
a teeming country, freshening whatever it 
touched, and giving to the whole scene a 
new character of beauty. 

As it moved on now in majesty and 
pride, the sound of its gently-heaving billows 
formed itself into the following words : 

“ At the outset of life, however humble 
we may seem, fate may have in store for 
us many and unexpected opportunities of 
doing good, and of being great. In the 
hope of this, we should ever pass on with- 
out despair or doubt, trusting that perseve- 
rance will bring in its own reward. How 
little I dreamed, when I first sprang on my 
course, what purpose I was destined to 
fulfil! what happy beings were to owe 
their bliss to me! what lofty trees, what 
velvet meadows, what golden harvests, were 
to hail my career! Let not the meek and 
lowly despair; heaven will supply them 
with noble inducements to virtue. 


—_@o—— 


PHENOMENA OF THE WORLD. 
Wuew we cast our eyes around, and behold 
the beauties that every where present them- 
selves to our notice, we are lost in admi- 
ration and wonder. The stability of the 
mineral kingdom; the beauty, fragrance, 
and general utility, of the vegetable; and 
the nice lineaments of feeling and motion, 
together with the sweet choir of the feathered 
race, that are discoverable in the animal ; 
claim the attention of the philosopher, and 
the general observer of nature. The lowest 
link in the great chain is of vast utility. 

The surface of our globe possesses many 
attractions, to arrest the senses of sight, 
smell, taste, or hearing; it is the uctive 
source of all that can charm, delight, or 
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animate the mind. It is from this source 
that the eye jis gratified with the view of 
the surrounding landscape : from it is de- 
rived the ever-pleasing verdure of immortal 

, Variegated with the stately oak, the 
fofy poplar, the spreading beech, the so- 
lemn cyprus, and a variety of other trees. 
The mineral domain here renders its assist- 
ance, through the medium of the ingenuity 
and industry of man, and breaks the ver- 
dant landscape with the spire of the village 
church, and with here and there a rustic 
dwelling interspersed among the foliage. 
Nor is the eye only delighted with behold- 
ing such a scene; the ear also is gratified 
by the merry peal of evening bells, wafted 
on the bosoms of the mild and gentle 
zephyrs ; and, while listening to their pleas- 
ing music, we shall be ready to say with 
our poet, 

“ Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view.” 

But we will now leave the contem- 
plation of the landscape, and see what 
— the pasture will afford us. 

ere our sight is again arrested by the 
great variety of hues that surround us on 
every side, from the gaudy tulip to the 
humble violet: nor is the sense of smell 
less attracted ; the fragrance of the full- 
blown rose, the sweetness of the jessamine, 
the peculiar and delightful odour of the 
clematis, with an infinite variety of other 
scents, have a tendency to gratify our olfac- 
tory nerves in a most exquisite manner, 
And shall we ask—whence are all these 
hues, from what is all this fragrance de- 
rived? A careful observation of the 
and culture of these plants will inform us, 
that it is from the soil in which they grow, 
and in proportion to the richness of the 
surface of the earth, the colours of the 
flowers are more beautiful, and their odours 
more fragrant. 

If we visit the orchard ; in addition to the 
delights already enumerated, the mellow- 
ness of the apple, the juiciness of the pear, 
the lusciousness of the grape, and the deli- 
cious flavour of the nectarine, with the great 
variety of fruits that are the produce of the 
bounteous hand of nature, tend to gratify 
the sense of taste. And are these derived 
from the source already mentioned ? 
Doubtless, they are the end for which the 
trees that produce them had existence, and 
obtain nourishment from the surrounding 
earth 


We have thus briefly noticed the manner 
in which the vegetable kingdom contributes 
to the gratification of our senses; let us 
now endeavour to ascertain in what manner 
the animal world is capable of producing 
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the same effect, and from what source the 
beauties that arrest our attention in this 
department of nature are derived. To what 
is the British female indebted for one of the 
most beautiful articles of clothing? The 
labours of an insect which derives all its 
nourishment from the vegetable world. 
And when in the early morn we bend our 
steps to the sequestered grove, and our ears 
are saluted by the music of the feathered 
choir ; from what source do we derive this 
gratification of our faculty of hearing? 
From one of the most delightful classes of 
animated nature ; which in its turn is pri- 
marily indebted for its mapper to the vege- 
table kingdom; and which exhibits to our 
view the most glowing colours that adorn 
the plumage of individuals, It is to the 
animal kingdom that we are indebted for 
the swiftness and strength of the horse, the 
sagacity and fidelity of the dog, the valu- 
able class of cattle used both as beasts of 
burden, and for the pu of supplying 
mankind with food, and a variety of other 
animals that are of the greatest utility to 
man, but which the extent of the present 
article will not allow us to mention. 

We may here notice as we pass, that the 
distinguishing character between the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms consists in the 
power of locomotion, or the means of 
removing from i to place, combined 
with the beautiful and delicate sensations of 
fecling, taste, smell, hearing, and sight, 
which are observable in the latter. And, 
while the vegetable draws its nourishment 
from the soil in which circumstances have 
placed it, the animal, with the exception 
ef some in the higher classes, selects from 
the vegetable kingdom those porticns that 
are best suited to support its nourishment, 
growth, and strength ; the exceptions, just 
noticed, feeding on the smaller kinds of 
animals. Here our attention cannot fail of 
being arrested by the order, beauty, and 
utility of the great chain of nature, and the 
nice gradations by which each link is con- 
nected with both those above and those 
below it. The mineral domain, includin 
earth, contributes to the existence and 
beauty of the vegetable; this again is the 
principal ayes of the animal; and both 
contribute, by the decay of the bodies of 
their respective individuals, after fulfilling 
the end of their existence, to recruit those 
portions of the soil that have been expended 
in supporting them. 

Each kingdom of nature dis- 
tinguishing characteristics peculiar to itself ; 
this induced one of our most celebrated 
naturalists to observe, that “ stones grow; 
vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, 
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live, and feel.” As we pass on, we may 
notice these distinguishing marks: and the 
first that we observe in this description, is, 
the mineral kingdom. Here we behold 
motion in its lowest degree ; for, unless the 
particles of the increasing substance be in 
motion, there can be no addition to its 
bulk. The distinguishing feature between 
the mineral and vegetable worlds is, the 
vital principle. If we break a stone, the 
suffers no diminution of bulk 
from the fracture, nor are any of the pro- 
rties of the mineral destroyed ; but if we 
reak a vegetable, the portion that is sepa- 
rated from the root, and deprived of the 
benefit of the circulating fluids, soon loses 
its freshness and beauty, the sap is gradu- 
ally exhausted, the branch withers, and, 
finally, the state which is termed death 
ensues. 

The distinguishing feature between the 
vegetable and animal domains consists in 
sensation. When we separate a branch 
from a vegetable, it betrays no symptoms 
of feeling; but if we detach a limb from an 
animal, the individual expresses, by certain 
sounds, and various motions of its body, 
that it feels considerable pain. Hence, we 
may notice an essential difference between 
the separation of a branch from a vegetable, 
and the removal of a limb from an animal 
of the higher classes. In the former in- 
stance, if the detached branch be placed in 
the earth, the orifices of its sap-vessels will, 
in many cases, absorb nourishment from the 
surrounding soil, and those portions of the 
stem situated beneath the surface, to which 
the leaves are attached, and from which, 
had it not been separated from its parent, 
fresh branches would have sprung, will 
throw out radicella or rootlets; while the 
corresponding portions above the surface 
will produce branches, and thus the sepa- 
rated branch will become a perfect plant. 

But not so with the limb of an animal, 
when separated from the body: place it 
in whatever situation we please, it still 
resembles the branch of a vegetable de- 
tached from its root, and cast forth to 
wither and to die ; deprived of the circu- 
lation of the vital fluid from the heart, it no 
longer derives nourishment therefrom ; its 
nerves separated, and their communication 
with the sensorium broken, the nice sensa- 
tion of feeling is no more discoverable ; it 
is consequently resigned to the chemical 
action of the substances. by which it is sur- 
rounded, and reduced to a mass of putrid 
and offensive matter. 

The case of the branch becoming a per- 
fect plant, may be beautifully illustrated 
in the following manner, Let the branch 
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of a um be detached, and placed in 
a phial of water, kept near a window for 
the benefit of the light ; by carefully watch- 
ing it for some days, it will be seen that at 
the foot of each leaf below the surface of 
the water, small white bodies. are 
truded, which ultimately are found to be 
the radicals above spoken of; and new 
leaves are observed to be produced on the 
upper part of the branch. 

itherto we have briefly contemplated 

the gratification which the mineral, vege- 
getable, and animal kingdoms are capable 
of affording us; and the peculiar features 
which distinguish each kingdom. It will, 
however, require but a cursory glance at 
the innumerable products of nature, to con- 
vince us, that there are substances existing 
which cannot be arranged in either of the 
above divisions. Among these, we find the 
interesting class of gases; and, although 
the gaseous elements are never presented 
to our notice in an uncombined state, but 
are obtained by various chemical processes, 
yet they are so extensively diffused through 
nature, and enter into so many combina- 
tions with other substances, that we may 
pronounce them the most useful of all. 
To them we are indebted for the air we 
breathe, and the refreshing draught from 
the crystal fountain, with which we quench 
our thirst. The world of waters, too, is 
produced by their combination !—and what 
a magnificent and varied scene does this 
open to our view, from the y dew 
that is gently — on the exhausted 
herbage during the tranquil hours of the 
night, when the moon walks in brightness, 
and a thousand suns irradiate the vast 
expanse of heaven, to the mighty ocean, 
which forms a communication between the 
most distant lands, and supports within its 
extensive bosom the various finny tribes. 

Between these extremes, how numerous 
are the links that unite them! Sometimes, 
instead of the pellucid dew-drop, we ob- 
serve the gentle showers descending on the 
plain, and irrigating the — pastures. _ 
At others, we are astounded with the roar- 
ing tempest ; the rain descends in torrents ; 
the wind whistles fearfully among the trees 
of the forest;.and the loud, tremendous 
claps of thunder, together with the vivid 
glare of the forked lightning, strikes us with 
terror and amazement. But if our minds 
are agitated with the awful grandeur of the 
storm—the purling brook, meandering 
among the meadows, its softest murmurs 
striking on the ear, and its glassy surface 
reflecting the sylvan beauties around, tend 
to restore unto them tranquillity, and hush 
them to repose. 
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Not only is the glittering drop of early 
‘dew, beautiful to the eye, and of consider- 
able utility in nourishing the vegetable cre- 
ation; the irrigating shower, of immense 
importance in bringing to maturity the ten- 
der herb ; the appalling tempest, exceed- 
we gw am in restoring the equilibrium 
of the- » SO necessary to animal 
and vegetable existence; and the meander- 
ing rivulet, extremely beneficial in supplying 
with moisture the enamelled res which 
contribute to the growth of useful class 
of cattle designed as food for man ; but even 
the stagnant pool is capable of affording 
amusement and instruction to the attentive 
observer of nature. It is in these reservoirs 
that we behold the insignificant mona, the 
lowest link in the great chain of animal life, 
a mere inflated bladder, floating among 
myriads of animalcule, some of which are 
of the most complicated forms. Here also 
we become acquainted with the polypi, the 
pooner, link eee = eee and 
vegetable kingdoms, w 

properties peculiar to each ; and aon our 
eyes may be gratified for hours in watching 
the varied movements of the various tribes, 
the ations by which they rise one above 
another, and the voracity with which the 
larger devour the smaller species, and this 
too in the small space of a single drop. 
How overwhelming is this consideration ! 
What vast extents of animal existence does 
this open to the imagination ; for if myriads 
of these minute beings exist in a single 
drop of water, how numerous must be the 
individuals that inhabit the immense num- 
ber of reservoirs that may be found in the 
world! 

The view of a magnificent river is calcu- 
lated to afford us considerable gratifica- 
tion. If we trace it from its source, how 
various are the beauties we successively 
behold! At one period, the sylvan glories 
around us attract attention ; at another, we 
are conducted by its ever-rolling waters 
through a busy town, and are animated 
with the bustling scene presented to our 
notice. On the banks we ive the 
active tradesman attending to the busy con- 
cerns of the day, and every — a is 
passing a to be intent on the busi- 
ness in which he happens to be engaged. 
On the smooth aid tranquil surface are 
seen the vehicles that have conveyed from 
distant cities various articles of merchan- 
dise, and this circumstance may lead us to 
contemplate the great utility of the flowing 
stream. Having the town, our 
attention is arrested by the stately buildings 
we behold on its banks; and wandering 
among the groves which skirt its peaceful 
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waters, we observe here and there a student ; 
fit situation for the mild retreats of learn- 
ing, where, retired from the busy scenes of 
the world, the philosopher may search into 
the vast operations of nature, and view with 
admiration and wonder the mighty 
cesses that are continually going Sonal de 
her immense arcana. . 

As we proceed onwards with the con- 
tinuous stream, we are entertained with the 
gambols of the scaly tribes, as they sport in 
the pellucid medium in which they live ; 
and as we behold the villas on each side 
become more numerous, and the 
about them more tastefully laid out, the 
boundaries of the stream also considerably 
increased, and the various conveyances on 
its bosom, both for pleasure and traffic, 
augmented ; we are led to conclude that we 
are approaching an immense city, and soon 
its various buildings present themselves to 
our notice; the stream swells to a magnifi- 
cent extent, and as well as the small 
wherries and barges which before met our 
view, we now behold the swift-sailing 
vessel, and the more rapid steamer, the 
stately merchant-man, and the stupendous 
East-Indiaman floating on its silver bosom. 
Here are ships from every nation, and the 

uce of every clime are by their means 

ght to our shores. How various are 

the reflections which this prospect suggests 

to the mind ; but to indulge them at pre- 

a swell this paper to too great a 
ngth. 

f we take our stand on an eminence, 
how grand, how magnificent the scene be- 
fore us: in the distance we observe the 
splendid city with a thousand spires; 
around us we notice the variegated land- 
scape interspersed with hill and dale, and 
the mighty river rolling in magnificent 
splendour at our feet. Upon its wide- 
spread bosom, the flags of every nation are 

isplayed, while the continual motion of 
the vessels that glide along its silvery sur- 
face, adds considerably to the beauty of the 
appearance, If the river is thus grand, 
how superb must be the ocean, that vast 
reservoir of waters, that liquid world, in 
which the immense whale sports with 
amazing facility, and 

“ Where the dim ships like shadows ride,” 


when illumined by the faint twinkling of 
the starry host. How smooth and tranquil 
is the vast surface, when nought terminates 
the view, but the mingling elements of air 
and water! how beautiful the appearance, 
when the shades of darkness are chased 
away, and the glorious orb of day rises as 
an immense reservoir of radiancy from its 
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liquid bed. Again, how appalling the tre- 
mendous storm, when the wind, skimming 
fearfully along the surface, raises it into 
immense waves, the fail bark rises to the 
summit, and is then engulfed in the abyss. 
Anon the vivid lightning glares, the dread- 
ful thunder rolls in awful peals, and the 
tempest, arriving at its utmost fury, the 
helpless mariners are terrified with the 
dreadful prospect before them, and their 
efforts to save themselves from approaching 
destruction are paralyzed with . See, 
the fury of the contending elements has 
destroyed their floating habitation ; it sepa- 
rates into a thousand fragments; they sink 
in the overwhelming flood, and none are 
left to tell the dreadful tale; nor will any 
light be thrown on such afflictive incidents, 
until the earth shall disclose her slain, 
and the ocean shall give up her dead. 

For the rural, magnificent, and terrific 
appearances that we have just glanced at, 
we are indebted to the useful class of gases, 
as before noticed ; for, although the ver- 
dure of the rural landscape is produced by 
the soil in which the plants contributing 
thereto are found, yet without the assistance 
of these substances there would be no vita- 
lity, and consequently no verdure. This 
in a most beautiful manner _ illustrates 
the dependence of one part of nature on 
another. 

In the existence of a single plant, how 
many substances enter into its constitution ; 
the showers, descending from the clouds 
above, and consisting of some of the gase- 
ous elements in a combined state, moisten 
the earth, and reduce to a liquid form the 
various minerals, and other substances, that 
are dispersed therein, and which they are 
capable of acting on by the process of 
solution. This solution enters the vessels 
of the root, and ascends through the stem 
to the leaves, where it is presented to the 
action of the air. Here it is fitted for the 
purpose of nourishing the plant, and 
returns by a set of vessels to the root, dis- 
tributing in its course a due portion to 
every part by which the individual is aug- 
mented, and the principle of vitality kept 
up. In this circulation of the juices we 
perceive the necessity of the agency of the 
gases, both by conveying solid particles of 
nourishment into the plant, and elaborating 
the sap when presented to their action in 
the leaves. 

But all these active agents are only 
instruments under the control and guid- 
ance of a superior power. The primitive 
agency of the varied phenomena which the 
world exhibits, can only be found in the 
great and eternal God. 


ON THE DURATION AND MUTABILITY OF 
THE CELESTIAL BODIES. 


Tue candle is soon exhausted by constantly 
burning, water wastes by evaporation, and 
the most solid and durable bodies are con- 
tinually hastening to destruction under the 
hand of time. Some bodies by exhalation, 
and some by absorbing particles of other 
matter, are incessantly changing their forms 
and manner of being; and the dissolution 
of one thing tends to the reproduction of 
another. 

Those great orbs that shine in the celes. 
tial regions, of all the objects of nature, 
seem as if they were created to remain 
unaltered for ages after ages, or at least we 
can perceive no difference by the earliest 
accounts of them; they, for ought we 
know, shine with the same splendour as 
they did several thousand years ago. But, 
reader, consider, the magnitudes of the 
celestial bodies are so great, that very con- 
siderable changes and alterations may be 
taking place on their surfaces, and yet be 
quite imperceptible to us, on account of 
their great distances; for ought we know, 
they may be hastening to destruction as 
fast as the bodies on the surface of the 
earth. Perhaps the sun and fixed stars 
may be huge fires made of some substance 
proper for such a purpose, best known to 
the all-wise Creator of all things; they may 
be burning or consuming away in the same 
manner as bodies on the surface of the 
earth, yet by reason of their vast magnitudes 
no alteration in bulk can be perceived. 

To explain these things more clearly, I 
took a small cord of cotton, four inches in 
length, and about the eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and setting fire to one end, the 
whole was consumed away, by burning to 
the other end, in the space of twenty-four 
minutes. Now, suppose the sun to bea 
great globe of cotton, of the same compact- 
ness or density of the cord, whose semi- 
diameter is 443,236} miles, and suppose 
its surface to be in a state of ignition, or 
burning, (not in flame,) in the same manner 
as the end of the cord, and if it burn with 
the same velocity towards the centre, it is 
evident that four inches of the semidiameter 
will be consumed away in twenty-four 
minutes. There are 525,960 minutes in a 
Julian year; hence x 525960 __ 

36x 17607 
miles, the part of the semidiameter con- 
sumed ina year, and 44326} divided by 
1°38 gives 321185°8 the number of years 
in which the whole would be consumed 
away. If we reckon about 6000 years 
since the creation of the world, but a very 
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small part of this great mass would be 
wasted away; and since the improvements 
of science, so as to determine the dimensions 
of the sun with accuracy, the quantity con- 
sumed would scarcely have been per- 
ceived. 

That the sun and stars are made of a 
substance more durable than cotton, there is 
no doubt; but the experiment fully proves, 
that, for any thing we know, they may be 
wasting away as fast as any other bodies, 
and yet their bulk remain for ages appa- 
rently unaltered. This way of considering 
the sun seems very agreeable to observation, 
though it,appears to take away the idea of 
its being inhabited. The spots on its sur- 
face may be harder matter, that may resist 
the action of the fire for a long time; their 
beginning, manner of increasing, decreas- 
ing, and vanishing away, all agree to this. 

A planetary system may also absorb 
fluids from the zthereal space in which it is 
situated; and the bodies of which it is 
composed may every year be increased 
considerably, and yet not be perceived, and 
the medium of space not made much rarer 
by such absorption, as I have shown in my 
discourse. I have there computed that the 
space allotted to a sphere of solid matter, 
whose diameter is one inch, is more than 
300 miles in diameter. Now, from that 
simple experiment with a lighted candle 
and phial, called analyzing air, it is well 
known that a considerable current of oxygen 
must flow to bodies in a state of com- 
bustion. 

To obtain some idea of the effect of ab- 
sorption in rarefying space, admit that the 
surface of the earth contains 199,000,000 
of square miles, this multiplied by 50, the 
height of the atmosphere,gives9,950,000,000 

. solid miles for the contents of the atmos- 
phere, nearly ; and this product divided by 
the cube of 300, gives 368°5; hence it 
appears, that a mass of matter containing 
368°5 cubic inches, in a state of com- 
bustion, would be no more in danger of 
exhausting the atmosphere of oxygen, than 
the sun and planetary system are of ex- 
hausting the fluid medium of the space 
assi to them. We well know, that all 
the fires in the world make no perceptible 
difference in the atmosphere: though it 
must be allowed that the deficiency is sup- 
plied, and philosophy can show how; and 
if so great a deficiency of oxygen in the 
ice aN can be supplied, how easily 
may the deficiency of space be supplied, 
either from the planetary bodies, or from 
denser media, seeing it may be so little, 

comparatively, with the absorption of com- 
bustibles. 


That such slow changes take place in the 
— systems of the universe, there is no 
joubt ; and that such changes taking place 
in the bodies with which we are acquainted 
on the surface of the earth, are evidently the 
causes of their alterations and destructions : 
hence it may be inferred, that similar altera- 
tions and destructions are slowly carrying 
on in them, and in many ages they may 
come to an end; and hence, also, we may 
infer that they have not existed from eter- 
nity, which is agreeable to the account of 
scripture. The wise Creator has, no doubt, 
created the systems of the universe of such 
a nature that they will endure as long as he 
shall think fit; and we must admit that his 
power and wisdom are unlimited, and 
therefore he can bring them to an end at 
any time, according to his will and pleasure, 


Tuomas Cooke, ~ 
Draycott, near Derby. 
—_—_~_»———_ 


CREATION—NO. VI. 
(Second Series.) 
In the order of Divine revelation, we now 
proceed to the fifth day of creation : “ And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after his kind; and 
God saw that it was good. And God 
blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fowl multiply in the earth, And 
the evening and the morning were the fifth 
day.” Or, as it may be rendered, Elohim 
commanded, Let the fluids become pro- 
lific, abundantly teeming with life, the 
creatures of motion; and let winged fowl 
fly above the terraqueous, in the face of 
the expanse of heaven. And Elohim 
created huge amphibious animals ; and 
every living creature of motion which the 
fluids teemed forth abundantly, according 
to their varieties; and every moving crea- 
ture, winged according to his kind. And 
Elohim surveyed the whole, and, behold, 
it was beautifully perfect. And Elohim 
blessed them, pronouncing, Be ye prolific, 
multiply, fill the fluids of the oceans, and, 
ye winged, become multitudes in the terra- 
queous, 
The evening was and the morning was, 
the fifth day. 
In the progress of creation, we behold, 
at every stage, a development of the powers 
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of the Creator, in the advances of His 
work, the combinations of His matter, the 
curious disposition of its parts, the life and 
vigour of its several creatures, and the 
facility with which their duplicates are pro- 
duced, and re-produced, and multiplied, 
from a single pair to millions of millions, 
Here we behold a variety in creation, dis- 
tinct from every thing which heretofore 
presented itself ; viz, an animal—a loco- 
motion, possessing within itself the powers 
of perception and volition; a creature 
organized throughout, with every organ 
subservient to the wants and instinctive 
enjoyments of its possessor. Thus are we 
introduced to a modification of matter 
superior to crystallization and vegetation, 
indeed to matter in its otherwise most exalted 
state—animated matter—matter that lives, 
and moves at will. 

To breathe, to eat, to drink, to digest its 
food, and appropriate the nutritive portion 
thereof to the replenishing of its exhausted 
and impaired part, and to evacuate the 
refuse, to move, to sleep, to perceive through 
the medium of senses, to will, to love, to 
exercise endearments, to procreate its 
species, and rear its young, are properties of 
an animal, and these pertain to it wherever it 
goes. We know thus much, and more also, 
because animals of every variety are placed 
within the scope of our observation from 
time to time; and our own experience 
teaches us, being ourselves animals, what 
pertains to animation. But although the 
manner is so obvious that we cannot but 
behold it, the power which induces animal 
action, and directs animal instinct is as 
completely hidden from us as any or all the 
other created agents of action throughout 
the universe. No wonder need exist at 
our ignorance of the nature and mode of 
action of things foreign to ourselves ; behold, 
we are strangers at home ; we know not the 

wer which enables us to exercise all the 
unctions of an animal—which causes us to 


differ through life from the clods of the 
earth ! 


The inspired writer here makes record of 
the creation of a variety of animals, genial 
with the fluids of this sphere ; and amongst 
these we note amphibious, aqueous, and 
airy, each of which demands our at- 
tention. 

“Elohim created huge amphibious ani- 
mals. Of these, which can live in air and 
in water, we behold three classes. First, 
those which live in the waters continually. 
Secondly, those which generally reside on 
Jand. Thirdly, those which frequent either 

or water. Of the first class are the 
huge levithan of the ocean which we call 
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whales, These enormous animals live alto- 
gether in the ocean, but, although they live 
therein, they cannot remain below the sur- 
face during more than a short period at 
any one time, being obliged to arise fre- 
quently, in order to breathe: thus they are 
rather divers into, than residents amidst the 
abyss of waters. Of these vast animals, 
the largest in creation, there are several va- 
rieties, as well as others of the same class, 
to us witnesses of the great power of the 
Creator. Of the second class are the seals, 
These ‘animals exist in multitudes amidst 
the ice and along the shores of the ocean, 
varying in size from two feet long to twenty- 
five feet, and from one hundred to nearly 
two thousand pounds in weight. They 
sleep or bask in the sun upon the ice or the 
strand, yet feed upon fish beneath the sur- 
face of the ocean. The crocodile and the 
hippopotamus possess also similar capa- 
bilities, Of these, and amphibia of the 
same order, great varieties exist, to us ex- 
hibiting the wisdom and power of Him 
who formed all things. Of the third 
class are the eels and water serpents.— 
A mucus, which exudes from their skins 
keeps their bodies —_ a considerable 
time in the long grass on the margins of water, 
where they move with ease, and feed on 
earth-worms, &c. their form being admi- 
rably suited to the species of locomotion 
they practise on land and in the water. 

* And every living creature of motion, 
which the fluids teemed forth abundantly, ac- 
cording to their varieties. These all arose into 
being, at the command of Elohim, on this 
day. The fish of the sea, of the rivers, and 
pools of water ; fish with continuous skins, 
with scales, or with shells; certain of these 
more minute than the finger of a child, and 
others huger than the forest lion; of every 
grade, of every form, inhabiting the depths 
of the ocean, the shallow waters of the 
sand-banks, the placid stream, the impe- 
tuous torrent, roaring down the mountain’s 
height ; insulated lake, the wide-stretched 
gulf, and even the surface of the turbulent 
ocean, every where, and on all sides, above 
and beneath do the waiers, even unto this 
day teem with life. 

amphibious of the first and second 
classes breathe through the medium of lungs, 
but differ from mere land animals in that 
the oval aperture (common to the fcetus) 
between the right and left auricles of the 
heart, remains open during life, (whereas in 
land animals it closes,) and this. aperture 
permits the circulation of the blood to go 
on during a short period while the lungs 
cease to play, on the animal's diving beneath 
the water. The amphibious of the third 
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a 
their skins; which their bodies 
supple, and thus are they enabled to live 
either in the air or in the water, The fish, 
which live in the waters, in general have 
lungs and hearts similar to the amphibia, 
and are also furnished with gills, through 
which a great number of blood-vessels pass, 
and these being always wet, and in incessant 
action, pass forward the current of blood, 
which, circulating through every part, main- 
tains life in the fathomless ocean, equally 
as do the lungs in the expanse of air. 

“And every moving creature, winged 
according to his variety.” As the preced- 
ing varieties of living animals were created 
to people the waters, so the winged were 
created to throng the air. There we be- 
hold the huge condor, floating amidst the 
atmosphere, the stately swan rowing over 
the liquid surface, the majestic eagle soar- 
ing his dazzling height, the irised peacock, 
the flamingo, the bird of paradise, the 
golden pheasant, the silver dove, social as 
she is lovely, the flitting swallow, the 
soaring lark, thrilling, as he ascends, his 
matin praise ; with birds of every plume, 
from vast condor to the humming 
tribes, small as the honey-bee. All these, 
and families unnamed, arose at His com- 
mand, who, fraught with wisdom as with 
power, clothed them with plumed ma- 
jesty, and furnished them with powers or- 
dained to wing the ambient air, or swim 
the surface of the briny main; to feed and 
gambol, and enjoy delights amidst the sun- 
beams, or the foliaged shade. The birds of 
song, also, with melody delight the ear, 
early as the day-dawn, at mid-day, and at 
even; and the nightingale, even at mid- 
night, sings her lovely music floating o’er 
the ear more sweet than concerts of the 
, revelling tribes, by art attuned lascivious ; 
for innocence is there, simplicity, and 
love. 

The peculiar structure of birds renders 
them specifically lighter than water, there- 
fore they float thereon, and the aquatic 
tribes, furnished with webbed feet, swim with 
celerity, and — therein with joy; and 
although birds are somewhat heavier than 
the atmosphere, they are borne aloft by the 
action of expanded wings, while their own 
gravity gives them facilities of descent at 
will, The swiftness of birds is proverbial ; 
for we say of a very fleet animal, or the 
wind, it flies. The ease with which the 
various feathered tribes fly thus swiftly 
through the air, arises out of the facility 
with which, by means of air-bladders dis- 


persed throughout their bodies, and even 
within their bones, they enlarge their bulk, 
and thus become buoyant; which relieves 
the wings from the labour that must other- 
wise be expended in bearing them up, and 
thus leaves the whole effort of the muscles 
at liberty to urge their flight. 

The winged insects are included in the 
varieties which arose this day into being at 
the command of Elohim. These minute 
creatures receive the name of insects, be- 
cause their bodies are separated into two 
pe which parts are united by a small 
igature, as we behold in the bee, the com- 
mon fly, &c, &c. With extensive varieties 
of these, we are all acquainted; the moth, 
the butterfly, the beetle, the house-fly, the 
bee, the wasp, &c. &c. branching out into 
tribes far too numerous to be individually 
dwelt upon in this short article, are daily 
before our eyes. The variegated beauties 
exhibited by this class of win beings, 
minute as they are, either as they float in 
the ethereal and reflect the solar rays, or as 
they rest in the sequestered shade, inspire 
our minds with high ideas of infinite wis- 
dom, and, in the creature, display the 
lovely to high perfection in that mind which 
formed all these minute, yet perfect in 
their parts, and beauteous, with splendour 
winged and fed on odoriferous sweets, from 
flowers of every hue, and plants herba- 
ceous. 

The economy of the bee, which during 
the summer months wings, arduous wings 
his way over many a flowery mead and gay 

arterre, and culls from these materials for 

is hive, wherein he builds, with extracted 
wax, cells for the purposes of store and 
incubation. and, summer gone, abides in- 
trenched midst chosen honey and his waxen 
walls, rearing his progeny for summer's 
swarms, is a living memorial to man, from 
age to age afforded, of wisdom, in the 
high instinct infused by the Creator, in this 
day’s work, into so minute a form. 

“ And Elohim surveyed the whole, and, 
behold, it was beautifully perfect. And 
Elohim blessed them, pronouncing, Be ye 
prolific, multiply, fill the fluids of the 
oceans, and, ye winged, become multitudes 
in the terraqueous,” All this assemblage 
of animation, pronounced beautifully per- 
fect on being surveyed by the great Creator, 
was not intended to be so evanescent as 
to perish on the day of its creation, like the 
splendid exhibitions wrought up as fetes 
by men; no, it was created for perpetuity. 
Be ye prolific, multiply, fill the fluids of 
the oceans, and, ye winged, become multi- 
tudes in the terraqueous, was the blessing 
of Elohim on that day; and to this day, 
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behold, it stands fast; and the promise of 
fecundity, as to futurity, is as hale as the 
original blessing. 

n fish we notice the prolific to the 
greatest perfection, because we can detach 
the pregnant roe, and examine it at leisure. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand eggs 
have been counted in the roe of a large 
carp; and M. Lieuwenhoek enumerated 
upwards of nine millions in the roe of a 
cod. It is quite easy at any time, on ex- 
amining the roes of the fish which we con- 
sume for food, to perceive that thousands 
of their progeny are destroyed in their de- 
struction ; and that in cooking one fish, we 
frequently destroy multitudes. In herrings 
and on shrimps, the multitudes we destroy 
are so obvious, that we cannot but notice 
them, more or less, whenever we feed upon 
the parent fish. The winged insects are 
also exceedingly prolific; and the waters 
abound with animalcule, which are so mi- 
nute, that thousands of individuals are con- 
tained in a single drop. Thus has the 
blessing of the great Creator rendered the 
waters prolific—they teem with life, and 
are an inexhaustible nursery of being from 
generation to generation. 

The instinct necessary for the preserva- 
tion and increase of the species is as ob- 
servable throughout the varieties we have 
already enumerated, as in any species of 
Jand animals we can refer to. Self-preser- 
vation is evidently the first law of nature, in 
the whale equally with the sprat ; and even 
in the whale, the mother shines with a 
parent’s fondness, so obviously, that the 
very fishermen note its operation, even 
while they are engaged in the destruction 
of both — and progeny. In the pro- 
vision of birds for depositing their eggs, 
during the lengthened act of incubation, 
and in the rearing of their young, parental 
feelings are developed; and the mother 
shines forth with equal perfection, from the 
condor to the humming-bird. Self-preser- 
vation, with maternal fondness, reigns, twin- 
born laws, even in the insect tribes; they 
are included in the original blessing, multi- 
ply, and they subserve its purpose from age 
to age, equally as on their primal day. 

“The evening was and the morning was, 
the fifth day.” 

As the fluids received existence previous 
to the solids, so the fluids, in the order of 
creation, are first stored with life; the 
crown is first placed upon them; and all 
the volatile of wing and fin, joy in the sun. 
beams, while, yet in their prime, they difluse 
light throughout the terraqueous. Every day 
of creation beholds its novelty ; yet not one 
thing is destroyed to make room for new 
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creations, but each eventful day beholds its 
addition to the mighty works of the Creator 
—each an addition, and a ing up into 
a lovely whole. “O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast Thou 
made them all: the earth is full of Thy 
riches. So is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable. 
There is that leviathan, whom Thou hast 
made to play therein. These all wait upon 
Thee, that Thou mayest give them- their 
meat in due season.” 
W. Cotpwett, 


King Square, July 23, 1832. 
——— 


EXTRACTS, CHIEFLY FROM THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORIANS. 
Ambiguity of the ancient Oracles. 
Cresus, king of Lydia, after endeavouring 
to render Apollo propitious by the most 
magnificent sacrifices, sent costly presents to 
his oracle at Delphos, amounting in value 
to nearly a million sterling of our money. 
His messengers were at the same time in- 
structed to demand of the god, whether the 
war Croesus was meditating against Cyrus 
and the Persian nation would be prosperous 
or not. The answer of the Pythoness was very 
short: “ If Croesus undertakes war against 
the Persians, he will destroy a great nation.” 
Highly pleased with this answer, Croesus 
sent other presents, and again demanded of 
the god, whether his dynasty should be of 
long duration. The answer was as follows: 
‘* When a mule shall be king of the Medes, 
fly, effeminate Lydian, from the banks of the 
Hermus ; resist not, nor blush at thy cow~ 
ardice.” This answer gave Creesus more 
pleasure than the last, for being fully sure 
that it was not possible for a mule to sit 
upon the throne of Media, he believed that 
the god promised the empire of Lydia to 

him and his descendants for ever. 

The result of his attack upon the Persians 
is well known ; his army was destroyed, the 
empire of Lydia overthrown, and he nar- 
rowly escaped being sacrificed by the victor 
on a burning pile. 

Being afterwards admitted to the friend- 
ship of Cyrus, he begged as a great favour 
of this prince, that he might be permitted to 
send to the oracle of Delphos, to reproach 
the god with his ingratitude: leave being 
given, Creesus sent his attendants to Del- 
phos, and ordered them to lay his fetters on 
the threshold of the temple, as a present to 
the god, and demand of Apollo, if he were 
not ashamed at having by his oracles excited 
so true a worshipper to his own destruc- 
tion ? 

30 166.—voL. XxIv. 
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. The priests were too cunning to be thus 
easily caught, and the Pythoness, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, returned the following 
answer :— 

* Tt is impossible, even for a god, to shun 
the lot marked out by the Destinies. Croesus 
is punished for the crime of his fifth ances- 
tor, who, being only a private guard of a 
king of the race of the Heraclide, lent him- 
self to the instigations of an artful woman, 
killed his master, and seized the crown to 
which he had no right. Apollo has done all 
in his power to turn aside the misfortunes of 
Creesus from himself to his successors, but 
has been unable to mollify the fates, All 
that they could grant to his prayers he has 
done, to gratify this prince. He has delayed 
for three years the taking of Sardis. Let 
Croesus be assured, that he has been made 

risoner three years later than was appointed 
y the destinies. In the second place, he 
has succoured him when about to become 
a prey to the flames. As to the oracle, 
Creesus has no right to complain. Apollo 
foretold him, that in making war on the 
Persians, he would destroy a great empire. 
If Cresus had been wise, he would have 
sent again to demand of the god, .whether 
he meant the empire of the Lydians, or that 
of Cyrus. Having neither understood the 
meaning of the oracle, nor sent again to ask 
an explanation from the god, he has only 
himself to blame. In the last instance, he 
has equally misunderstood the answer of 
Apollo, relative to the mule. Cyrus is this 
mule, his parents being of two different 
nations ; and his father being of a less illus- 
trious race than his mother: she being a 
Mede, and the daughter of Astyages, king 
of the Medes: while the father is a Persian, 
subject to the Mede, and who, though 
inferior in all respects, has married his 
sovereign.” 

The Lydians returned to Sardis with this 
answer of the Pythoness, and communicated 
it to Croesus; and then, as Herodotus very 
piously concludes, “ Crasus saw that the 
blame rested with him, and not with the 
god.” 

Apollo was not always thus ambiguous ; 
his answer to the inhabitants of A.geum is 
not to be misunderstood: the anecdote is 
thus related by several historians. The 
inhabitants of A°geum having vanquished 
the Etolians in a naval combat, and having 
captured a galley of fifty oars, sent a tenth 
of the spoil to the temple of Delphos, and, 
being flushed with their victory, demanded 
of the god, who were the most excellent of 
the Greeks? The Pythoness replied, “The 
best cavalry is that of Thessalia; the hand- 
somest women are those of Lacedemonia ; 





those who drink the clear waters of the 
fountain of Arethusa, are brave; but the 
Argians, who inhabit the country between 
Tiryntha and Arcadia, abounding in flocks 
of sheep, are more so. As for you, A’geans, 
you are neither the third, nor the fourth, 
nor even the twelfth; you are thought no- 
thing of, you are hardly reckoned among 
the cities.” It is but fair to state, that 
Suidas, and some other writers, say that this 
answer was returned to the Megareans. 





Herodotus tells us that the Cnidians, a 
Lacedemonian colony, being threatened 
with an attack by Harpagus, one of the 
generals of Cyrus, determined to fortify 
their city, which was situated on a small 
peninsula, by cutting a deep trench across 
a narrow isthmus, which joined it to the 
main-land. They ae oy me numerous 
workmen, but made little progress, owing 
to the hardness of the stone, and the fre- 
quent accidents occurring to the labourers. 
The idea then struck them, that some super- 
natural power impeded the work, and they 
sent to Delphos to inquire the reason of 
their ill success. The oracle replied, “ Do 
not fortify the isthmus, dig not at all. Jupi- 
ter would have made your country an island, 
if he had thought it proper.” At this answer 
of the Pythoness, the Cnidians gave over 
digging, and when Harpagus and his army 
presented themselves, surrendered their 
country without striking a blow. This took 
place about five hundred years before our 
era; and though we may wonder that a 
people could be so easily deluded, yet we 
may impute their weakness to the ignorance 
of the times in which they lived: but what 
shall we say to the following similar instance 
of superstition which was exhibited in Eu- 
rope, at the close of the 17th century ? 

In the reign of Charles the Second, king 
of Spain, a company of Dutchmen offered, 
at their own risk and expense, to open a 
water conveyance between Madrid and the 
sea, upon the condition that they were, for 
a certain number of years, to have all the 
tolls levied upon the merchandise which 
should pass that way. Their plan was to 
deepen the bed of the Manzanares, and 
make it navigable to the spot at which it 
falls into the Tagus, near Aranjuez, and, by 
means of a canal, to render the latter river 

assable to Lisbon. The design, if carried 
into effect, would have been of incalculable 
advantage to Spain; and it was submitted 
to the council of Castile, who, after a long 
and serious deliberation, came to the fol- 
lowing remarkable resolution :-—“ If it had 
pleased God to make these two rivers navi- 
gable, he would not have needed the assist- 
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ance of man to do it. Since he has not 
done it, it is clear that he has not thought it 
proper that they should be navigated. The 
proposed enterprise, therefore, appears to 
violate the decrees of his providence, and is 
an attempt to correct the imperfections it 
has pleased his wisdom to leave in his 
works !1!” 
(To be resumed in our next.) 


—- ~~ 


ANATOMICAL STUDY. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir.—There is not at the present moment 
a more interesting subject than anatomical 
study, not only from its intrinsic beauty 
and utility, but from the recent appalling 
events that have thrown such a melancholy 
interest over the secrets of the dissecting- 


room. 

The blood-stained horrors of the burking 
system have aroused the vigilance of the 
legislature, and new laws of doubtful utility 
are in progress to arrest the career of mur- 
der and sacrilege, by providing a supply of 
bodies for mre study. But while 
these enactments are in progress, the cause 
of science is impeded, and the student is 
deprived of those sources of information, 
which nothing but practical dissection can 
furnish. This is more peculiarly the case 
with respect to operative surgery, in which 
many cases occur, where such is the effect 
of disease, that the structure of the parts 
(seldom vital indeed) is so changed, that 
none but a man intimately acquainted, by 
repeated ‘and minute dissection, examina- 
tion, and preparation, with their natural 
size and position in a healthy state, would 
recognise them, or be able to operate for 
their safe and successful removal. An 
example of this occurred at Bartholomew’s, 
a short time since, in a woman who was 
operated on successfully by Mr. Earle, for 
a cancerous tumour in the mouth and jaws, 
where nothing but the most minute know- 
ledge of the parts could have enabled him 
to perform the operation. 

us, in every operation, the simplest as 
well as the most complex, a knowledge of 
anatomy by dissection is indispensable, and 
it is to be hoped that such enactments will 
be made, as, without outraging human feel- 
ing, may supply sufficient subjects for the 
use of students, while proper regulations 
might insure their appropriation to the 
legitimate purposes of study, which is often 
overlooked, and bodies are mangled by 
dozens, without an adequate advancement 
in the students. Rigid attention, and classi- 
fieation on the part of the demonstrator, 


would promote order, and facilitate science ; 
this is done in our classical schools, and 
why may it not be as beneficially employed 
in our schools of anatomy? I am not, sir, 
an anatomist, but surely this, like every 
other branch of science, is capable of being 
reduced to the analytical method of study, 
and thus one body properly distributed 
might supply daily employment for thirty 
or forty pupils. The body may be divided 
into, ist, the extremities; 2d, the trunk; 
3d, the head; 4th, the viscera. The 
extremities are four, two legs and two 
arms; these would occupy four classes— 
1st class, the first layer of muscles in the 
arm ; 2d class, second and third layer of 
muscles; 3d and 4th classes, the leg; 5th 
class, the continuing parts of the trunk; 
6th class, the head, with the brain and the 
organs of sight, hearing, smell, and taste ; 
7th class, the viscera and their paris. Thus 
a general sketch would be nade of anato- 
mical structure, and reference and explana- 
tion might be given by means of models, 
preparations, and lithographic coloured 
diagrams, the size of life. 

Another division might be made on the 
same principle, of the more advanced pupils, 
as, class ist, the arteries; class 2d, the 
veins ; class 3d, the nerves; class 4th, the 
science of injection, and other anatomical 
preparations. By such means, a regular 
course of study would be promoted, and a 
much smaller number of subjects required 
weekly, than in the present practice. Each 
of these classes should have its master, and 
the students should each in rotation perform 
the dissection of the part assigned to the 
class. Hundreds of professional men might 
be found in London, at present half starv. 
ing, who could be engaged at a stipulated 
salary to perform this office, to the great 
benefit of the students, and the promotion 
of science. Let not your scientific readers 
scoff at this national system; it has been 
availably employed in the most complicated’ 
sciences of languages and numbers, and 
why should it not be equally available in 
anatomy? Mystery has been too long the 
bane of the medical profession, and it is 
now time the veil should be removed, and 
the structure of the frame, even in its most 
minute parts, as well known as the con- 
struction of a clock or steam-engine. 

One source of information I cannot omit 
mentioning before I conclude, which is the 
Hunterian Museum at Surgeon’s Hall ; this, 
for minuteness of detail, variety of specimens, 
and scientific arrangement, is an invaluable 
institution to the anatomical pupil, and 
should be open at stated times to the stu- 
dents of our hospitals and schools of anatomy. 
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The uniform kindness and intelligence of 
Mr, Ciiff, the conservator, must be grate- 
fully acknowledged by all those who have 
visited the museum, and it is to be hoped 
that in the present exigence it will — 

ay by 





to students on certain hours in each 
tickets from the respective demonstrators. 
If there are any other collection of a similar 
kind in our hospitals, they should be opened 
likewise, and the cause of science would 
thus be promoted during the progress of the 
oo 
y as a study is so interesting and 

instructive, that when once commenced 
con amore, it cannot be easily relinquished. 
Its icai details to the amateur are cer- 
tainly disgusting, and perhaps few, com- 
paratively, would defile themselves with 
the “filth and garbage of the dissecting- 
room,” except to follow it as a profession. 
But many would, and do, study it, for its 
interest and utility, from prints, models, 
and preparations, by which a sufficient 
knowledge of the structure and uses of the 
aeveral parts may be obtained, as will serve 
for all the purposes but those of operative 
surgery, and to such the student may at all 
times direct his attention with eminent pro- 
fit; and it cannot be doubted, that in the 

resent emergency every facility will be 
i Gorded by our public institutions to for- 
ward this desirable object. 


Sept. 1832. E.G. B. 
‘ —_>—_. 


MEMOIR OF THE ECCENTRIC 
MR. T. STUCLEY. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Si1z.—Eccentric biography, or the cha- 
racters of persons, who have been remark- 
able for their deviation from the ordinary 
practice of mankind, may be useful to the 
‘ observers of human nature. The following 
sketch of one of these singularities was ori- 
ginally drawn by a very eminent physician, 
who knew the man well, by living in the 

same town in the north of Devonshire. 
Thomas Stucley, was the son of Lewis 
Stucley, the celebrated Independent minis- 
ter, who was ejected for non-conformity, 
from the cathedral of Exeter, after the 
Restoration, On his being silenced, he 
retired to Bideford, where, having a good 
fortune, he continued till his death, in 1687. 
His son, the subject of this article, was born 
at Bideford, and brought up to the bar, in 
which profession he might have succeeded 
to advantage, had he employed his talents 
with energy. But he wanted steadiness, 
and, having an estate of a thousand pounds 
a year, he felt no desire to increase it. 


MEMOIR OF THE ECCENTRIC MR. STUCLEY. 


Being once put into motion, he was ex- 
tremely apt to continue so: and when at 
rest, he hated moving. By this disposition, 
when he was prevailed upon by his com- 
panions to an evening in gaiety, he 
never desired to change that mode of living, 
and would have persisted in it, if he could 
have got them to do the same. He was 
then as eccentric, and as inclined to motion, 
as a comet. 

In like manner, when he had once be- 
come sedentary, by two or three days’ stay- 
ing in his chamber, he hated the thoughts 
of being put into action again, so that it 
was not without difficulty he could be 
brought abroad ; like a heavy stone, which 
has lain some time in one spot, and formed 
a bed, out of which it is not easily re- 
moved. 

When he left London, he retired into the 
country, filled with the project of perfecting 
the perpetual motion. This naturally kept 
him much at home, in pursuit of his ob- 
ject; and as no one in the town had reso- 
lution enough to reason with him on his 
conduct, or had sufficient influence to make 
him alter it, the consequence was, that he 
kept within doors entirely. During the 
course of thirty years, he never came 
abroad but once, and that was when he 
was obliged to take the oath of allegiance 
to George the First, in the Town Hall. 
This was the only time, also, that he 
changed his shirt, garments, or shaved 
himself, the whole time of his seclusion. 
He was a very little man, and at once the 
dirtiest and cleanliest person alive; washing 
his hands twenty times a day, not neglect- 
ing every other part, In all this long 
period, he never would have his bed made. 

After he had given up all hopes of suc- 
cess in discovering the perpetual motion, 
he took pleasure in observing the work 
and policy of ants, with which insects he 
so plentifully stocked the town, that the 
wala suffered considerably by them. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, whenever 
the Duke of Marlborough opened the 
trenches against any city in Flanders, 
Mr. Stucley broke ground at the extre- 
mity of a floor in his house, and made his 
approaches regularly with his pick-axe, 
gaining work after work, which he had 
chalked out according to the intelligence in 
the Gazette. His operations were so cor- 
rectly carried on, that he never failed to take 
the place in the middle of his floor at Bide- 
ford, on the same day that the duke was 
master of it in Flanders. Thus every cap- 
tured city cost him a new floor, 

He never sat in a chair: and when he 
chose to warm himself, he had a pit before 

















the fire, into which he jumped, and squatted 
down on the floor, 

No was admitted to his presence, 
but the heir of his estate, his brother and 
sister: the first when he sent for him, 
which was but rarely, the others sometimes 
once a year, and then he would be very 
cheerful, and talkative of the tittle-tattle of 
the town. His family consisted of two 
female servants, but only one of them slept 
in the house. Notwithstanding this singu- 
larity and apparent avarice, he was by no 
means covetous. On the contrary, during 
the whole time of his retirement, he neither 
received nor asked for any rent from his 
tenants: and those who brought him 
money, he would sometimes keep at an 
inn several days, pay all their expenses, 
and send them back without taking a 
shilling. 

He lived well in his house, and fre- 
quently gave alms to the poor: always 
having large joints on his table, and never 
would suffer the same to be brought before 
him twice. At Christmas he divided a 
handsome sum among the necessitous of 
the town. He seemed to be afraid of two 
things only: one, being murdered for his 
wealth ; and the other, being infected with 
some contagious disease. Under these 
impressions, he would sometimes send his 
servant to borrow a half-crown from his 
neighbours, to hint that he was poor: and 
to guard against fever, he wore a hat tarred 
all over, fumigated all the letters or papers 
that were brought to him, and received his 
money in a basin of water. 

He never kept his cash under lock and 
key, but piled it up on the shelves, before 
the plates in his kitchen. In his bed- 
chamber, into which no servant was al- 
lowed even entrance, he had two thousand 
guineas on the top of a low chest of 
drawers, covered with dust; and there 
were five hundred more on the floor, where, 
at the time of his death, they had lain five- 
and-twenty years. This last sum, a child 
that he was fond of playing with, had 
thrown down, by oversetting a small table 
on which it stood, and which also, ever 
after, continued in the same situation. 
Through this money he had made two 
paths, by kicking the pieces aside as he 
walked : one of which led from the door to 
the window ; the other from the window to 
the bed. 

When he quitted the Temple, he left an 
old portmanteau over the portal of the 
ante-chamber, where it remained undis- 
turbed many years, during which time the 
chambers had been occupied by several 
persons. At last, the gentleman who took 
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possession of them, being about to make 
some alterations, ordered his servant to pull 
down the anteau ; in doing which, it 
broke, by being rotten, and out fell four or 
five hundred pieces of gold, the owner of 
which was ascertained by some papers 
that were found with them. There was 
reason also to believe that he had placed 
some thousands in the hands of a banker, 
or tradesman, in London, without the pre- 
caution of taking any memorandum, or 
acknowledgment. Ail these sums, how- 
ever, were lost to his heirs, as he never 
would say to whom he had lent the same, 
through fear, perhaps, lest he should hear 
that the money was lost; which some 
minds can bear to suspect, though not to 
know for a certainty. 

After leading this useless life of a recluse 
above thirty years, Mr. Stucley was found 
dead in his bed covered with vermin. 
His remains were interred with his ances- 
tors, in the vault of the church of West 
Worlington, the advowson of which rectory 
is still possessed by the family, 

Mrs. Sarah Stucley, the sister of this ex- 
traordinary being, founded and endowed 
the Grammar-school of Bideford. The 
nephew and heir at law, Lewis Stucley, was 
a barrister and recorder of Bideford. He 
was the last of the male line of this ancient 
family. Lewis William Buck, Esq., of 
Daddon, and late member for Exeter, 
inherits the estates of the Stucleys, by 
female descent. 

ee ne 
ANECDOTE OF DR. BARROW. 


EXEMPLIFYING THE FORCE 
AND EXAMPLE. 


OF PREJUDICE 


Mr. Eprror, 

S1rx,—Of this profoundly learned, and, I 
will add, eloquent divine, Dr. Barrow, you 
have lately given an appropriate character. 
I should have wished to see a fuller me- 
moir ; in the absence of which, be pleased 
to accept the following curious anecdote, 
as related by his friend Dr. Walter Pope, 
author of that excellent Horatian song, 
“The Old Man's Wish.” 

“ Dr. Barrow was a very liberal man, and 
an excellent preacher ; though nis personal 
appearance, like that of St. Paul, was far 
from prepossessing. At the beginning of 
the Restoration, Dr., afterwards Bishop 
Wilkins, desired him to preach at his 
church, of St. Lawrence, Jewry, then, per- 
haps, the most popular pulpit in the city. 
The church was full, and great was the 
sensation when Dr. Barrow made his ap- 
pearance, with an aspect pale, meagre, and 
unpromising, slovenly and carelessly dressed, 
his collar unbuttoned, and his hair un- 
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combed. Thus accoutred, he mounted 
the pulpit, began his prayer, which, whe- 
ther he did read or not, I cannot positively 
assert or deny. Immediately all the con- 
gregation was in an uproar, as if the church 
were falling, and they scampering to save 
their lives, each shifting for himself with 
great precipitation. There was such a 
noise of pattens of serving maids and ordi- 
nary women, and of unlocking of pews, 
and of eracking of seats, caused by the 
younger sort hastily climbing over them, 
that, I confess, I thought all the congre- 
gation were mad; but the good Doctor, 
seeming not to take notice of this disturb- 
ance, proceeded, named his text, and 
preached his sermon, to two or three 
gathered, or rather left together ; of which 
number, as it fortunately happened, Mr. 
Baxter, that eminent nonconformist, was 
one ; who afterwards gave Dr. Wilkins a 
visit, and commended the sermon to that 
degree, that he said, he never heard a better 
discourse. There was also amongst those 
who stayed out the sermon, a certain young 
man, who thus accosted Dr. Barrow, as he 
came down from the pulpit, “ Sir, be not 
dismayed, for I assure you, it was a good 
sermon.” By his age and dress, he seeemed 
to be an apprentice, or, at the best, a fore- 
man of a shop; but we never heard more 
of him. 

“T asked the Doctor, what he thought 
when he saw the congregation running 
away from him? “TI thought,” said he, 
“ they did not like me or my sermon, and 
I had no reason to be angry with them for 
that.”—“ But what was your opinion,” 
said I, “of the apprentice ?”—“I take 
him,” replied he, “to be a very civil per- 
son; and if I could meet with him, I’d 
present him with a bottle of wine.” There 
were then in the parish, a company of 
formal, grave, and wealthy citizens, who, 
having been many years under famous mi- 
nisters, as Dr. Wilkins, Bishop Ward, 
Bishop Reynolds, Mr. Vines, &c. had a 
great opinion of their skill in divinity, and 
of their ability to judge of the goodness 
and badness of sermons. Many of these 
came in a body to Dr. Wilkins, to expos- 
tulate with him, why he suffered such an 
ignorant, scandalous fellow, meaning Dr. 
Barrow, to have the use of his pulpit: I 
cannot precisely tell whether it was the same 
day, or some time after in that week, but 
I am certain it happened to be when Mr. 
Baxter was with Dr. Wilkins. They came, 
as I said before, in full cry, saying, they 
wondered he should permit such a man to 
preach before them, who looked like a 
starved cavalier, who had been long 


sequestered, and out of his living for delin- 
quency, and came up to London to beg, 
now the king was restored; and much 
more to this purpose. He let them run 
out of breath; and when they had done 
speaking, and expected an humble, sub- 
missive answer, he replied to them in this 
manner : 

“The person you thus despise, I assure 
you, isa pious man, an eminent scholar, 
and an excellent preacher ; for the truth of 
the last, I appeal to Mr. Baxter here pre- 
sent, who heard the sermon you so vilify. 
I am sure you believe Mr. Baxter is a com- 
petent judge, and will pronounce according 
to truth.” Then turning to him, “ Pray, 
sir,” said he, “do me the favour to de- 
clare your opinion concerning the sermon 
now in controversy, which you heard at our 
church the last Sunday.” Then did Mr. 
Baxter very candidly give the sermon the 
praise it deserved ; nay, more, he said that 
“Dr. Barrow preached so well, that he 
could willingly have been his auditor all day 
long.” When they heard Mr. Baxter give 
him this high encomium, they were pricked 
in their hearts, and all of them. became 
ashamed, confounded, and speechless ; for 
though they had a good opinion of them- 
selves, yet they durst not pretend to be 
equal to Mr. Baxter; but, at length, 
after some pause, they all, one after an- 
other, confessed they did not hear one 
word of the sermon, but were carried to 
dislike it, by his unpromising garb and 
mien, the reading of his prayer, and the 
going away of the congregation ;” for they 
would not by any means have it thought, 
if they had heard the sermon, they should 
not have concurred with the judgment of 
Mr. Baxter. 

“ After their shame was a little over, they 
earnestly desired Dr. Wilkins to procure 
Dr. Barrow to preach again, engaging 
themselves to make him amends, by bring- 
ing to his sermon their wives and children, 
their man-servants and maid-servants, in 
a word, their whole families, and to enjoin 
them not to leave the church till the bless- 
ing was pronounced.” Dr. Wilkins pro- 
mised to use his utmost endeavour for their 
satisfaction, and accordingly solicited Dr. 
Barrow to appear once more upon that 
stage: but all in vain; for he would not 
by any persuasions be prevailed upon to 
comply with the request of such conceited, 
hypocritical coxcombs.” 


——< 


AVARICIOUS CHARACTERS. 
Tue greatest endowments of the mind, 
the greatest abilities in a profession, and 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—POETRY. 


even the quiet possession of an immense 
treasure, will never prevail against avarice. 
My Lord Chancellor Hardwick, when 
worth eight hundred thousand pounds, set 
the same value upon half a crown, as when 
he was worth only one hundred pounds. 
That great captain the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he was in the last stage of life, and 
very infirm, would walk from the public 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings, in a cold 
dark night, to save sixpence in chair hire : 
he died worth more than a million and a 
half sterling, which was inherited by a 
grandson of Lord Trevor's, who had been 
one of his enemies. Sir James Lowther, 
after changing a piece of silver, and paying 
two-pence for a dish of coffce in George’s 
coffee-house, was helped into his chariot, 
(for he was then very lame and infirm,) 
and went home : some little time after, he 
returned to the same coffee-house, on pur- 
to acquaint the woman who kept it 
that she had given him a bad halfpenny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. 
Sir James had about forty thousand pounds 
per annum, and was at a loss whom to 
appoint his heir. I knew one Sir Thomas 
Colby, who lived at Kensington, and was, 
I think, a commissioner in the victualling 
office ; he killed himself by rising in the 
night, when he was under the effect of a 
sudorific, and going down stairs to look for 
the key of his cellar, which he had inad- 
vertently left on a table in his parlour :—he 
was apprehensive his servants might seize 
the key, and deprive him of a bottle of 
wine. This man died intestate, and left 
more than two hundred thousand pounds 
in the funds, which was shared among five 
or six day-labourers, who were his nearest 
relatives.— Dr. King’s Anecdotes. 
> 


A REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 


A REMARKABLE circumstance, we were in- 
formed, occurred near this place about three 
weeks before. A poor woman, who owed 
her landlord fourteen pounds, scraped seven 
together, which she brought him. But he 
absolutely refused to take less than the 
whole, yet detained her in talk till evening. 
She then set out on a car. When she was 
within a mile of home, she overtook a 
soldier, who said he was exceedingly tired, 
and earnestly entreated her to let him ride 
with her on the car, to which she at length 
consented. When they came to her house, 
finding there was no town within two miles, 
he begged that he might sit by the fireside 
till the morning. She told him she durst 
not suffer it, as her’s was a lone house, and 
there was none in it but herself and her girl : 
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but at last she agreed he should lie in the 
girl’s bed, and she and the girl would lie 
together. At midnight, two men, who 
had blackened their faces, broke into the 
house, and demanded her money. She 
said, Then let me go into the next room 
and fetch it.” Going in, she said to the 
soldier, “ You have requited me well for 
my kindness, by bringing your comrades to 
rob my house.” He asked, “ Where are 
they?” She said, “In the next room.” 
He started up, and ran thither. The men 
ran away with all speed. He fired after 
them, and shot one dead; who, being 
examined, appeared to be her landlord ! 
So that a soldier was sent to protect an in- 
nocent woman, and punish a hardened 
villain !-— Wesley’s Journal, 

——~_>-__-— 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue mean temperature of August, was 657 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum of 72 degrees occurred on the 
mornings of the 10th and 11th, with a 
south-westerly wind. The minimum, which 
was 57 degrees, was observed on the 29th, 
when the direction of the wind was westerly. 
The range of the thermometer was 15 de- 
grees, and the prevailing wind south-west. 
The direction of the wind has been south- 
westerly 12 days; westerly 7}; north- 
westerly 5; southerly 2); easterly 2; 

south-easterly 13; and northerly 3 

Rain has fallen on 21 days, and 12 have 
been accompanied with wind: the 27th 
was attended with « considerable gale from 
the south-west. On the evening of the 2d, 
a heavy shower fell, accompanied with 
thunder ; the electric fluid descended in 
the Thames, and proved fatal to two indi- 
viduals in a wherry: it appeared that an 
umbrella was the conductor. Heat-light- 
ning occurred on the evening of the 14th. 


POETRY. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF DOCTOR 


ADAM CLARKE, 
(WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, AUGUST 26TH, 1832.) 





Let others sing of beauty, wit, or wars, 

I trace the gloomy records of the dead ; 

For Venus, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 

I weave no garland, I no tears can shed : 

The Scholar, Christian, Preacher, I deplore, 

The able Commentator, sound Divine, 

For CLarke with dignity those titles bore, 

To him my muse shall consecrate the line, 

And round this British Oak, my Christian myrtle 
twine. 

Not for myself, but for the Church I feel ; 

What power on earth can countervail the loss! 

Ah! who, the sudden, awful stroke can heal? 

Or, add so bright a lustre to the Cross? 

For now he sleeps beneath the silent clod, 

Beside his Wesley,—name for ever dear! 

He meets his father in the realms of God, 

Who hails him to that beatific sphere, 

Where tears are never shed, for all are happy there! 
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3 and may vanish or appear, The love he bore to | was a mote, 
seldom want the regency supplied ; If Goths and Vandals as a jury sit; 
This not a welcome gets, nor that a tear, But grant the Christian world a single vote, 


slender tribute have the sons of pride : 
it time aoe tenet genius and thought, 
Alone can e the seer, the scholar, sage : 
Crowns may be won in war, for lucre bought, 
But who can fill the mind-illumin’d page, 
Or flash, like Clarke, bright truth across the age? 


What, though the frost of seventy years had cast 
A hoary whiteness, still his mental powers 

Were lucid, rich, and vigorous to the last ; 

The Spring, though fied, had left undying flowers, 
And richest, ripest, undecaying fruit, 

To please the mental and the moral taste, 

Such as might every various palate suit, 

The flow of intellect, without a waste, 

For he with all the mind’s vast wealth was grac’d. 


The mighty ocean of delightful truth, 

He cireumnavigated night and day ; 

He promised at the alfar, when a youth, 

To make the Bid/e his delight and stay : 

Hence, richly furnish’d from that sacred mine, 
His ample mind was to overflowing stor'd : 

He saw the Holy Teacher’s vast design, 
Enamour’d, as the ocean he explor’d, 

A well-instructed scribe, to serve his risen Lord. 


The sacred pulpit was his favourite place, 

And thousands on his lips delighted hung, 
While the rich t of red ing grace, 
And God’s philanthropy, flow’d from his tongue - 
There he was always home, the theme was dear, 
It flowed as from the fountain deep within, 

The weak to strengthen, the dejected cheer, 
And save the lost from wretchedness and sin, 
That they might grace and life eternal win. 


He saw the drift, the object, end, and aim, 

Of Heaven's benevolence to mortal man, 

And pour’d a flood of light upon the scheme 

We call redemption's covenanted plan ; 

Its height, its depth, its breadth, its length, he saw, 
Budding in Paradise, but blooming fair 

Upon the Cross, when love repeal’d the law, 

Sad covenant of works, no hope was there, 

Till mercy died to cancel man’s depair ! 


Learning, though he had pluck’d her richest flowers, 
Was but the second jewel in his crown ; 

Without the aid of academic bowers, 

He rose to greatness, dignity, renown ; 

Some follow fame, and worship at her shrine, 

But she was emulous to court his eye, 

To sound his trumpet, and his temples twine, 

For truth and learning give the goddess joy— 

She courted him, for he was ever coy. 


Pull fifty years, he spread the bleeding cross, 
And toil’d and suffer'd in his Master's cause ; 
Hence, pure Religion mourns the sage’s loss, 
Who made his life a comment on her laws: 
For, sure, his mind was ample as his need ; 
ed mt the ransom’d family of man, 
long’d to see the life-eternal seed, 
ing its bloom from Shetland to Japan ; 
ree general grace was his beloved plan. 


Science, philosophy, and learning wove 

A wreath, to deck his venerable brow ; 

But he delighted most of all to rove 

Near Siloa’s font, with Wesley, Baxter, Howe : 
The Lamb! his honour’d, chosen, darling theme, 
Though wits might sneer, and infidels condemn, 
Content, if good men bless, and wise esteem, 

To fix his tent among the tribes of Shem ; 

He lov’d his people, and he dwelt with them. 


He had his spots, and spots are in the sun, 
To err is human, since the general fall ; 
But now, (the thread of shame and glory spun,) 
Where shall we find his equal, all in all? 

lore the Emerald Isle, or Albion’s shore, 
Or ‘ia’s heathy hills, the search is vain, 
For deep research, ea zeal, and pious lore, 
“ We shall not quickly see his like again,” 
‘In these fair Isles, or o'er the Atlantic main ! 





And ae saint will canonize his wit : 

He pour’d his soul along the nervous line— 
A truce to critics, he was full of zeal; 

Hence, if his compositions be not fine, 
There is no apathy—we read, and feel : 

He wrote, like Baxter, for the common weal. 


Mourn, Shetland, mourn! for thou hast lost a friend; 
Weep, fair Ierne ! for thy favour'’d son ; 

Daughter of Zion, o’er his ashes bend, 

And let thy tearful eyes like fountains run. 

Come, fair Benevolence, and o’er his grave 

Thy weeping willow plant, to shade his tomb, 

Let many an Irish child and negro slave 

Embalm his name in gratitude’s perfume, 

And may his works and worth to distant ages bloom. 


Josuva MARSDEN. 
ca 


DR. ADAM CLARKE. 





[The following Lines were written in a Lady's 
Album, by Dr. Clarke; and as a copy was pre- 
sented to a friend as a great favour, but not to 
be given to any one till the Doctor’s death, I pre- 
sume it has not been yet published.) w. B 





“T HAVE enjoyed the Spring of life; 
I have endured the toils of Summer; 
I have culled the fruits of Autumn ; 
I am passing through the rigours of Winter; 
And am neither forsaken of God, 
Nor abandoned of man. 


I see at no great distance the dawn of a new 
ay, 
The first of a Spring that shall be Eternal ; 
It is advancing to meet me ;— 
I haste to embrace it : 
Welcome! welcome! eternal Spring! 
Hallelujah !” 


Liverpool, May 10, 1830. Apam CLARKE. 
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CAMELODUNUM; OR, COLCHESTER. 


Ow this delightful hill, once rude and wild, 
(Encircled as you see by yonder stream,) 
With underwood entangled, and o’ergrown 
With aged oaks, 

Our rude forefathers form’d a settlement. 
Their sylvan town, to nature, not to art, 
Owed its defence, 

The wall, the fosse, the castellated tower, 
Were all supplied by British valour. 

The Roman eagle, rear’d in sunny climes, 
Wing’d his destructive way across the strait 
Which severs Albion from the Gallic coast. 
Then, 'midst our woods and wilds, 

The din of war startled the ear; 

The painted chief, surrounded by his bowmen, 
Bravely fought, when Rome's imperial cohorts 
First essayed to try their strength 

With Kent's unconquer’d sons. 


Just where the beauteous Colne meandering flows, 

In evil hour, the foreign scout descried the rising 
smoke 

Tow’ring aloft above the foliage of the topmost trees. 

And hither all the hardy sons of Rome, 

Thirsting for conquest, urged their dauntless way; 

While Britain’s chieftain, last of all his train, 

Retreated, as a lion leaves his lair. 

Then first on Albion’s coast Pomona smil’d, 

And Ceres raised her head. 

Here, where the stedfast oak had stood for ages, 

Tower'd the sacred Fane. 


There baths and battlements, turrets and towers, 
Were rising to perfection, 

When Boadicea, by revenge inspired, 

Came rolling onward like a winter's flood, 

And swept the infant colony away. 
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REVIEW.—ESSAYS TENDING TO 


The ruin’d town rose, like a phoenix, 

From the flames of war, : 
And gave the world (so Providence ordained) 
Imperial Cesar, first of Christian kings, 


As Babylon declined in days of yore, 

So Media perished, Macedonia fell, 

And last of all, great mistress of the world 
Imperial Rome. 7 

Her guardian power withdrawn, 

Our British towns lay open to the foe, 

The Pictish warriors, and the Scottish clans ; 
The Danish pirates came across the sea, 
And ravag’d all the coast, 

Till. finally, the Saxon power prevail'd, 
And Britain saw the Heptarchy complete. 


When William's doubtful title was enforced, 

And then made clear and valid by success, 

From yonder ruin’d tower the curfew toll'd, 

And banish’d joy from every British hearth. 

O! never more may civil discord desolate the land: 
How long remember'd are the feuds of war! 

How oft the mind reverts to by-gone days, 

When Lisle and Lucas, lovely in their lives, 

In death were not divided. 


One cause they warmly cherished, 
One fate befell them ; and in one 
Common grave, their mouldering ashes sleep. 
But now the trump of war no longer sounds, 
On Britain's peaceful shore, 
Where Druids worshipp’d, where the Romans rul'd, 
Where altars stood, to Theor and Woden rais’d, 
The God of heaven is worshipp'd, fear’d, ador’d, 
And all the living charities of life 
Exist and flourish. 
W. SHarp. 
—a 


LINES ON PARTING. 


We met—again we part—the hues of life 

Are primrose hues, that bloom and pass away: 
Youth ends in weeping, misery, and strife, 

A short-liv'd dreaming is its longest day. 

On pleasure’s lap the bright and brief caressing, 
Fades from the grasp, as fleéting as ‘tis fair; 
The fancy-pinion’d hours of bliss and blessing, 
Leave nought behind but vanity and care. 


Yet, ev'n on earth, all sullied as it is, 

The heart can find its summer-time of flowers, 
Can see, though distant from the land of bliss, 
In the dim wilderness sweet resting bowers. 


Tis when it meets again after long years, 

The few, the lov'd ones of this earth's dim sphere, 
Talks with them of its God, and prays, and hears, 
The next world’s happiness half imaged here! 


The soul is bright again; when sun and breeze 
(Christ's face,—God’s Spirit,) shine and hover near it, 
Upward it looks by faith, and clearly sees 

The beams of love its Saviour sends to cheer it! 

It sleeps in flowers—the Spirit of the Dove 

Sheds peace o'er heart and mind, o'er hill and plain, 
With kindred souls it feels the warmth of love, 

And almost fancies earth is heaven again ! 


But ’tis not long, the world’s dim coil is o’er us, 
Time comes to leave the sunny spot behind, 
A drear extent of desert spreads before us, 
Where no sweet resting-place our wings may find! 
Woe to this earth,—'tis all a place of sadness, 
A clime of misery, a land of toil, 
Bright-beaming happiness, fond joy, and gladness, 
Are plants that cannot grow in this low soil. 
Then let us part—and if to meet no more 
In these our bodies of vile sin and guilt, 
Tis well,—our souls shall meet on heav’n’s far shore, 
Made lovely in the blood which Jesus spilt. 
Yes, we will part, and cheerfully we'll part ! 
Pray not, my friends, to meet again on earth ; 
But, oh! that we may meet where cares depart, 
Tn the bright region of eternal birth ! 
W. P. Sparks. 
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PROVE ANIMAL RESTORATION. 481 
Review.— Essays tending to prove Animal 
Restoration. | By Samuel Thompson, 
Wesleyan Minister. Newcastle. 12mo. 
pp. 235. 


Severat months have elapsed since this 
book came into our hands, and we can 
only say to the author, by way of apology 
for our delay, that we have still many on 
our shelves that have had a lodgment there 
during a much longer period, 

Of these Essays, the former parts have 
nothing more than a preliminary connexion 
with the question professedly discussed, 
and in the latter portions, the author has 
rather collected ‘lanl what may be ad- 
vanced in favour of his position, than 
examined the subject in its various bear- 
ings, and combated the formidable objec- 
tions to which his theory is liable. 

It will be readily allowed, that the author 
has given to his hypothesis a plausible 
aspect; and, on a supposition that in his 
investigations he has circumscribed the 
whole arcanum of facts, he will appear in 
the estimation of many to have established 
the theory for which he contends. But 
when, on the contrary, we find that he has 
ranged through an ample field, and only 
culled those arguments, and employed those 
reasonings, that were calculated to suit his 
particular purpose, leaving hostile proposi- 
tions behind; we begin to hesitate, to 
demur, and, finally, to doubt if his reason- 
ings are accurate, and his conclusions fair. 

That many great and good men have 
advocated the doctrine of animal restitu- 
tion in a future state, numerous passages 
scattered throughout their writings abun- 
dantly prove. It is also an undeniable fact, 
that many strong and powerful arguments 
have been, and may be urged on the side 
of the question which Mr. Thompson has 
espoused. We are not, however, convinced 
that the sufferings of animals in the present 
state, can furnish that ground for compen- 
sation hereafter, on which its advocates 
seem greatly to rely. If this basis were 
legitimate, we see no reason why the suffer- 
ing branches of the human family should 
not also be compensated hereafter for their 
privations here ; and on this ground every 
argument that might be advanced in favour 
of brutes, would apply with still greater 
force to the wretched offspring of Adam. 

Rewards and puishments hereafter, are 
connected with virtue and vice, which enter 
immediately into the moral region, and 
presuppose the existence of a moral nature, 
which brutes can hardly be presumed to 
possess. If brutes are to be rewarded for 
suffering, ought they not on the same prin- 
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482 REVIEW.—PRACTICAL ESSAY ON ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION. 


ciple, to be punished for the mischief which 
many of them do? Without this, it may 
be fairly argued, that their condition is 
superior to that of man. A future compen- 
sation for present suffering implies the 
power of connecting both together, other- 
wise the animal will never know that it 
receives a remuneration. It does not 
appear, from any knowledge which we 
have of animals, that they are capable of 
doing either moral good or evil, and, there- 
fore, we have no legitimate ground on which 
to conclude that they can have any claim 
on future rewards or punishments. 

It is argued in favour of brutes, that they 
were originally designed by the Almighty 
for certain enjoyments, of which they have 
been deprived by the wickedness of man ; 
that the purposes of God cannot ultimately 
be defeated, and therefore they shall receive 
in another state, a compensation for what 
they have lost in this. Plausible as this 
may appear, it will not stand the test of a 
rigorous scrutiny. We cannot doubt that 
the Almighty primarily designed mankind 
for happiness. Sin, however, has defeated 
his purpose, and, with fallen angels and 
finally impenitent human spirits, it will 
remain defeated for ever. Analogy will 
carry our conclusions to the brute creation. 

It is not, however, our province to enter 
on the ground of disputation with the 
author. The liberty of opinion is his 
nherent birthright; and from the plain, 
and undisguised manner in which it is 
avowed, he commands our attention and 
respect. We can have no objection to his 
conclusions, if persuaded that they were 
fairly established ; for no one can suppose 
that the immortal happiness of animals will 
lessen that portion of felicity which falls to 
the lot of man. But when we perceive a 
theory, which in its wide embrace must 
include, not only the larger species, but 
reptiles, and vermin which we need not 
name; the conclusion appears too formi- 
dable to be adopted, and in its revulsion 
menaces with destruction the parent that 
gave it birth. Indeed, if the chain be not 
broken between man, and the next link as 
we descend, it is more than doubtful if the 
same theory will not carry its operations 
into the vegetable kingdom, and confer im- 
mortality on turnips, leeks, and onions. 

But we have done : “A disputable point 
s no man’s ground.” Mr. Thompson has 
concentrated in his pages nearly all that we 
could expect to find, in favour of the sub- 
ject. To his reasonings and arguments, we 
readily assign due weight and influence; 
and, although not converts to his hy 

t hesis, we hesitate not to admit that the 


side to which we adhere is not without its 
difficulties. | That the question is specula- 
tively important, every thinking person must 
allow; and to all who feel an interest in 
its investigation and decision, on either side, 
we sincerely recommend an attentive per- 
usal of this book. To those who view the 
subject as it has been surveyed by Mr, 
Thompson, his arguments will appear un- 
answerable ; and although, with others, the 
tide of opinion may run strongly in an 
opposite channel, no person has a right to 
treat what he has advanced with indifference 
or contempt, without first neutralizing the 
energy of his observations. 
nr 
Review. — Practical Essay on Entire 
Sanctification. By A. Watmough, 
12mo. pp. 124. Mason. London. 


Ow all works that inculcate doctrines advo- 
cated by one sect, and denied by another, 
a diversity of opinion will be entertained, 
Approbation on the one side is counter- 
balanced by the protests of the other, and 
the public are left to decide between the 
arguments advanced, and the objections 
urged ; in this state of indecision, nearly 
all controversial subjects rest. 

Mr. Watmough espouses the opinion 
embraced by the late Mr. Wesley, among 
whose followers, we apprehend, he is a 
regular minister, and argues in this treatise, 
that an entire sanctification of the soul is 
attainable in this present life. In favour 
of this sentiment he has produced very 
many plain and unequivocal passages of 
scripture, and named several persons in 
whom the doctrine for which he contends 
received a living exemplification. His 
reasonings on the possibility and proba- 
bility of the fact are energetic and com- 
manding. He contends that the nature, 
power, and will of God are decidedly in 
favour of this doctrine, and that in his 
revealed word we are expressly assured, 
“ Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in this 
latter position all professing Ci ristians agree ; 
but when they proceed to inquire into the 
when and how, their reasonings and con- 
clusions assume very different aspects. 
Hence, the Papists have invented a purga- 
tory, to purify the soul by fire; and the 
followers of Calvin have contrived, in the 
moment of dissolution, to transfer the re- 
mains of spiritual corruption from the soul 
to the body, from which it will probably be 
ultimately detached by decomposition, and 
never heard of more. The Quaker friends 
contend for holiness in this present life, 
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and the church of England prays that God 
would “ cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, that we 
may perfectly love him, and worthily mag- 
nify his holy name.” 

But independently of all systems, creeds, 
and dogmas, the grand question is, What 
saith the Spirit of God in the scriptures ? 
To this immutable standard we must ulti- 
mately repair, and by its declarations we 
must finally be guided. Here Mr. Wat- 
mough finds an impregnable fortress, and 
lodges in security. How long before death 
this great work is to be accomplished, he 
does not presume to determine. His rea- 
sonings, however, tend to this point, that if 
only one minute be granted, the principle 
may be extended to five, to a day, to a 
week, to a month, to a year. He that can 
forgive sin, can also cleanse from all un- 
righteousness ; and no limits can be imposed 
on the Divine operation in the one case, 
more than in the other. 

In the early part of his book, Mr, Wat- 
mough has explicitly defined the terms he 
uses, shewing what he does not mean, and 
also what he does. Thus clearing a foun- 
dation, the scriptures furnish him with a 
goodly supply of corner-stones ; and with 
these, and a variety of inferences from pas- 
sages quoted, together with arguments and 
reasonings of a coincident character, he 
rears the edifice which we now inspect. 


——_—_~>—__——. 


Review.— The Truths of Revelation 
demonstrated, by an Appeal to existing 
Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, Coins, 
and Medals. Bya Fellow of several 
learned Societies. 12mo. pp. 294. 
Longman. London. 1831. 


Tue author of this work derives his evi- 
dences in favour of revelation and the truths 
it contains, from sources, which few only 
have either the means, the opportunity, or 
the ability toexplore. Historical documents 
are without doubt of inestimable value ; the 
internal evidence of genuineness which the 
sacred writings supply, carry conviction to 
every impartial mind; and _ reasonings 
founded on given data, leave scepticism 
with but scanty possessions in the field of 
doubt. 

Diverse from all the preceding, the 
author of this book turns his attention to 
more tangible objects. He explores, in re- 
trospection, the productions of departed 
ages, picks up fragments from among the 
spoils of time, and calls upon marble and 
metal to give their testimony. By an ap- 
peal to existing monuments, sculptures, 


gems, coins, and medals, he has rendered 
the museums of antiquarians subservient to 
his purpose, and drawn from them a body 
of evidence too formidable for the reflecting 
and dispassionate either to gainsay or 
resist. 

When fragments of art, memorials of 
great events, and animal remains, grown 
venerable by age, appeal to our senses, 
departed occurrences seem to obtain a mental 
resuscitation, and to flit before the organs of 
vision. These speak a language that can- 
not be misunderstood ; and when they are 
distinguished by dates and inscriptions, still 
legible and intelligible, we are transported 
in a momer* into a remote period of anti- 
quity, to converse with generations, and 
mingle with incidents and transactions, of 
whose existence we can no longer doubt. 

This is precisely the situation in which 
we are placed by the author of the book 
before us, On history, science, and anti- 
quity, he has levied an impost, and they 
readily pay their contributions. With the 
numerous coins and medals, whose inscrip- 
tions bear testimony to events recorded in 
scripture, we have been forcibly struck ; 
they furnish a valuable species of evidence, 
because they will stamp the seal of convic- 
tion, on many minds, more indelibly than 
it could be impressed by any language or 
reasoning, and confirm, by their actual 
existence, the facts which revelation com- 
municates on the credit of its own authority, 
The sources of evidence thus explored, yield 
a powerful auxiliary, to co-operate with 
other branches, that have been, and may 
be, adduced in favour of revelation. 


en 


Review.—An Offering of Sympathy to 
Parents bereaved of their Children, and 
to others under Affliction, &c. 12mo. 
pp. 240, Simpkin. London, 1832. 


Tuis little volume is avowedly a compila- 
tion from manuscripts and letters not before 
published. To this is added an appendix, 
of selections from various authors, several 
of whom are of established reputation. The 
volume is of American origin, whence it 
has found its way across the Atlantic, and, 
in this country, having attracted attention, 
it now appears in an English edition. 

The various authors of these documents 
seem to have explored all the sources of 
consolation which Christianity affords, and 
to have availed themselves of all the motives 
for resignation to the dispensations of Divine 
providence, which reason suggests, and reli- 
gion inculcates. In many cases they will 
administer balm to the wounded spirit; but 
there are others too deep, and too severe, 
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for any human lenitives to reach. In these 
extreme bereavements, an application by 
prayer to the throne of grace is strongly 
recommended to the sufferer, that patience 
and resignation may have their — 
work, and lead to a reliance on the Divine 
wisdom and goodness, even while clouds 
and shadows conceal the motives which 
cause the heart to bleed. 

The great and formidable obstacle which 
this book has to encounter, while adminis- 
tering consolation to a pious mind, is, the 
apprehension lest those over whom we 
mourn should not have their names written 
in the book of life. Here the only anchor- 
age is, the Judge of the whole earth will do 
right; and in his justice, clemency, and 
mercy, submission to his will is a duty 
which we owe to his commands, and to 
our own peace of mind. 

To the remembrance of many, these 
pages will suggest motives of sterling ‘im- 
portance, which in the tide of sorrow might 
be forgotten or overlooked. These will 
have a powerful influence on the living, 
although they cannot affect the dead ; and 
through their operation, tribulation may 
work patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope. It is a work that is 
piously designed, and ably executed ; and 
if carefully perused, will administer tran- 
quillity to multitudes, who think that their 
woes can admit of no alleviation. It is, on 
the whole, the best book, within a narrow 
compass, that we ever recollect to have 
seen written avowedly on this momentous 


subject. 
—_———__o-———_- 


Revitw.—A Text- Book of Popery, com- 
prising a brief History of the Council 
of Trent, a Translation of its Docu- 
ments, Decrees, and copious Extracts 
Jrom the Catechism published by its 
Authority, &c. By J. M. Cramp. 

* 12mo. pp. 450. Holdsworth. London. 


Acarnst the method which the author has 
adopted to bring popery fairly before the 
public, we think no papist cam reasonably 
urge any weighty objection. The council 
of Trent is admitted by all parties to furnish 
a legitimate source of authority ; and while 
its decrees ‘shall remain unrepealed, the 
picture of popery which it presents to the 
world, must be allowed to exhibit a faithful 
representation of its likeness. 

It would occupy more room than we 
can spare, even to enumerate the expe- 
dients to which the doctors of the Romish 
church have resorted, to countenance the 
monstrous absurdities that have crept into 
this unholy communion. 


REVIEW.—TEXT-BOOK OF POPERY. 


The second commandment, which pro- 
hibits idolatry, is wholly suppressed in 
Butler’s Catechism, a work extensively 
circulated in Ireland ; and the tenth is di- 
vided into two parts, to preserve the number. 
The word “repentance” is almost inva- 
riably translated “‘ penance. ‘“ The sacrifice 
of the mass,” “ pilgrimage,” “ tradition,” 
“human merit,” and the “fire of purga- 
tory,” are equally indebted to similar inter- 
polations, and forced translations, for their 
existence. 

On the subject of transubstantiation, the 
author quotes several pages from the 
Council of Trent, which are too extended 
to be transcribed. The following passage, 
however, conveys a correct idea of their 
import, 

* Since, therefore, Christ our Redeemer affirmed 
that it was truly his body which was presented 
under the species of bread, the church of God hath 
always held, and this holy council doth now renew 
the declaration, that by the consecration of the 
bread and wine, the whole substance of the bread 


is converted into the substance of the body of 


Christ our Lord, and the whole substance of the 
wine into the substance of his blood ; which conver- 
sion is by the holy Catholic church fitly and pro 
perly called transubstantiation.”-—p. 153. 


After thus citing from the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, which will remain to the 
latest generations as a monument suspended 
on the gibbet of infamy, a variety of 
passages, the author exposes their enor- 
mity, and the insults which they offer to all 
legitimate reasoning, and to the dictates of 
common sense, in a copious assemblage of 
smartly-written notes. This is judiciously 
done, that the poison may not be propa- 
gated without its accompanying antidote. 
These notes he does not profess to be 
wholly original. Many of them have been 
long before the world in various forms, 
The enemy has nibbled at them, but they 
are too strongly fortified with truth to be 
demolished, either by jesuitical sophistry, 
the sorceries of criticism, or the thunders of 
the Vatican. 

When the infant is arrested in its cradle, 
and fetters are imposed on the intellect 
before it has acquired its natural energy, 
it is impossible to say what it may not be 
persuaded or compelled to believe, espe- 
cially when sanctioned by the prevalence 
of example, and terrified by priestly fulmi- 
nations, if it presume to doubt. But where 
the understanding has attained a state of 
maturity, and ecclesiastical anathemas are 
unaccompanied with physical power, we 
should imagine that no person of sound 
mind, after reading this book, can become 
a convert to popery, or hear its dogmas 
without indulging the sneer of virtuous in- 
dignation. 
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Review.— The History of Charlemagne ; 
with a Sketch of the State and History of 
France, from the Fali of the Roman 
Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian 
Dynasty. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 520. Longman. London, 1832. 

Tere can be no doubt that Charlemagne, 

in the ample fields of policy, government, 

and war, was the greatest man of the age 
in which he lived. When surrounding 
luminaries were sinking beneath the ho- 
rizon, or retiring behind clouds from which 
they never afterwards emerged, he arose 

like a star of the first magnitude, and im- 

parted a steady lustre to the hemisphere in 

which he shone. 

Amidst the desolation of nations, he ap- 
peared as a monumental beacon, and held 
forth a torch to guide despairing intellect 
across the morass of confusion, where the 
mighty Roman empire found its grave, toa 
region in which civilization might erect her 
standard, and prevent barbarism from ob- 
taining universal dominion over the inha- 
bitants of the earth. His intellectual ener- 
gies, wisdom, and courage were suited to 
the exigencies of his times; and although 
more than a thousand centuries have 
elapsed since the périod in which he flou- 
rished, many of his institutions still remain, 
nor is it probable that they will ever be 
discarded, until the nations of Europe shall 
mingle with the savage hordes that prowl 
through the deserts of the world. 

The reign of Charlemagne extended throngh 
nearly forty-seven years, during which pe- 
riod he rekindled that light which the dis- 
solution of the Roman empire had nearly 
extinguished, and concentrated in himself a 
considerable portion of the power which 
the conquering barbarians had dispersed. 
It is, therefore, both pleasing and instruct- 
ive to trace the biography of so celebrated 
an individual, pursuing his march through 
a region of comparative darkness, and, un- 
der such disadvantageous circumstances, to 
follow the movements of his powerful mind, 
amidst the evolutions of its exercise, and 
the perils of its adventures. This very im- 
portant task, Mr. James has undertaken, 
and accomplished in the volume before us, 
in a manner that can hardly fail to prove 
satisfactory to every impartial reader, 

There can be little doubt that the com- 
pilation of this work has been attended 
with considerable difficulties. Of transac- 
tions so remote, many records must have 
been found obscure; and the occasions 
were not few, in which the events were very 
differently represented. Between these con- 
flicting memorials the author had to steer 
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his way, with only probability for his guide. 
If, therefore, in some subordinate parti- 
culars, his narration is not so explicit as 
could be wished, there can be no difficulty 
in tracing the obscurity to its proper 
source, 

In all the great and leading characteristics 
of Charlemagne,”we perceive no deficiency, 
which the historian can be expected to sup- 
ply, and in occurrences of inferior magni- 
tude we have no particular interest. - The 
condition of the surrounding nations at that 
period, is a subject of far greater import- 
ance. To this the author has transiently 
directed our attention in his sketch of the 
history of France, for, without this, the 
spirit of his hero would want an area in 
which to display its operations. 

Having pursued this mighty monarch 
through his vicissitudes of peace and war, 
and, finally, seen him gathered to the sleep 
of his fathers, A.D, 814, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, and the forty- 
seventh of his reign, Mr. James thus con- 
cludes the concentration of rays which form 
his character; and with this brief extract 
we take our leave of the author, his hero, 
and his book. 

“He (Charlemagne,) was sober and abstemious 
in his food, and simple to an extreme in his gar- 
ments. Passionately fond of robust exercises, they 
formed his great relaxation and amusement; but 
he never neglected the business of the public for 
his private pleasure, nor yielded one moment to 
repose or enjoyment, which could be more profit- 
ably employed. His activity, his quickness, and 
his indefatigable energy in conducting the affairs of 
state, having already been spoken of at large, it 
only remains to be said, that in private life he was 
gentle, cheerful, affectionate, and kind ;—and that, 
with his dignity guarded by virtues, talents, and 
mighty renown, he frequently laid aside the pomp 
of empire, and the sternness of command. 

“No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in 
so high a degree those qualities which rule men 
and direct events, with those which endear the 
possessor, and attach his contemporaries. No 
man was ever more trusted and loved by his 
people, more respected and feared by other kings, 
more esteemed in his life-time, or more regretted 
at his death.”—p. 499. 


re 


Review.—A Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden, with Calendars for 
the Work required in the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden every Month in the 


Year. By George Lindley, C. M. 
H.S. §c. 8vo. pp, 632. Longman, 
London. 1832. 


Tue author of this volume appears to be 
chiefly indebted for the information he com. 
municates to practical observation, which 
every one must allow to be the only rational 
source of real knowledge. To the common 
reader, however, it will be found a work of 
no great interest. It is among gardeners, 
horticulturists, and the scientific pupils of 


. 
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Pomona, that it must look for support, and 
to these it will prove of no inconsiderable 
value. 

There can be no doubt that this has been 
a work of great labour to the author. His 
experiments must have been numerous, 
and his diligence in watching their results 
unremitting. Into this account must be 
taken the seasons of the year, heat, cold, 
sunshine, and rain, together with the shelter, 
exposure, age, and character of the articles 
cultivated ; and also the soil and aspect 
best calculated to bring them to perfection. 
These, for common purposes, are subjects 
far more interesting and useful than scien- 
tific names, genus, species, and classifica. 
tion; and to these the author has paid par- 
ticular attention, without neglecting those 
branches on which science has an imperi- 
ous claim. 

On the selection of seeds, plants, graffs ; 
on planting, training, watching their pro- 
gress, both in luxuriance and tardy growth ; 
and on their treatment and manure when 
sickly, or in full vigour, the author has 
given ample and diversified directions, from 
which the most unskilful in horticulture 
may derive much useful information, It is 
a work which no scientific gardener should 
be without, in what situation soever he may 
be placed. He will, no doubt, find many 
things with which he is already intimately 
acquainted ; but it can hardly be questioned 
that others will appear, on which he may 
be glad to receive information. Even a 
solitary hint is sometimes found of essential 
service, by opening a door to experiments 
that are attended with the most beneficial 
results. Practice can never approximate 
so nearly to perfection, as to exclude all the 
advantages that may be derived from 
variety in process and operation. These, 
however, can only be known by the trans- 
mission of thought, and an interchange of 
ideas, to which science, in every branch, is 
laid under continued and lasting obligation. 
In this volume, Mr. Lindley has done his 
part; and all who are anxious to improve 
in this department of knowledge, have an 
opportunity of profiting by the information 
which he communicates. 

I 


Review. — Family Classical Library. 
No. XXXIITI. Cesar. Vol. II. 12mo. 
pp. 308. Valpy. London. 1832. 


Czsar was great in arms, and he still 
appears great in his Commentaries. With- 
out any strong pretensions to intrinsic merit, 
the name of the author would have been 
sufficient to preserve this work from ob- 
livion, but nothing short of genuine merit 


could have crowned it with laurels that 
will never fade, While the name of the 
mighty Roman lives, the fame of his Com. 
mentaries will never die. With men of 
learning, taste, and extensive reading, they 
have always been held in high reputation, 
but it has been reserved for Mr. Valpy to 
present them to the public in a portable 
form, and at a moderate price, and thus to 
bring them within the reach of thousands, 
whose ancestors could have known little of 
them besides the name. 


— 


Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
No. 33, History; Vol. LI. The United 
States. 12mo. pp. 354. Longman. Lon- 
don, 1832. 


Every reader knows that the history of the 
United States of America is full of interest, 
as the principal part of its great occurrences 
have not yet been carried by time beyond 
the memory of man. Over these numerous 
and diversified topics, this volume ranges 
with admirable dexterity. The subjects 
which it embraces, might easily have been 
expanded into three times its present di- 
mensions, but it is not improbable that it 
would have lost in interest more than it 
would have gairied in magnitude. We will 
only add, that the leading incidents, and 
more prominent occurrences, which distin- 
guish the vicissitudes of this vast republic, 
are luminously, though briefly stated, in 
this thirty-third volume of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


——— en 
Review.— Fort Brisbane, or, Three Days’ 
Quarantine. By a Detenu. 12mo. 


p- 266. Smith, Elder, § Co. London, 

1832. 
Turs is a kind of gossiping publication, in 
which is recorded the tete-a-tete conver- 
sation which may be supposed to have 
taken place on board a vessel conducting 
its precious cargo of passengers to a port in 
France, and also after their arrival at the 
foreign inn. The prevalence of the cholera, 
free trade, bad times, machinery, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of commerce, 
political economy, and, what is for dinner? 
are among the topics discussed. Even the 
Reform Bill, Whig and Tory influence, 
and annual parliaments, engross the atten- 
tion of the company, who decide on no- 
thing, but to leave every thing undecided. 

It has frequently been said, that this is an 
age of light reading. If the remark be just, 
this volume will most assuredly suit the 
public taste, and gain many admirers. The 
characters are exhibited under fictitious 
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names, but if this volume is intended to 

satirize any of our public men, as an ano- 

nymous paper intimates, we cannot but 
think that it will prove an abortion. Scat- 
tered throughout its pages, we find a few 
pungent remarks—but tittle-tattle and frivo- 
lity may lay claim to all the rest. 

_ 

Review.— The Byron Gallery, a Series 
of Embellishments to illustrate the poeti- 
cal Works of Lord Byron. Part II. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. London. 

We cannot accumulate our epithets of 
admiration with so much facility as the 
artists in these engravings display the deli- 
cate and varied beauties of their profes- 
sion; our readers must, therefore, be con- 
tent with common language, although 
employed to direct their attention to a 
work of uncommon merit. If the word 
exquisite had not been stolen by the 
dandies, and degraded from its original 
meaning, to express the appearance of a 
varnished fool, it might, in some measure, 
have served our purpose, on the present 
occasion; for whoever looks at these beau- 
tiful productions of graphic skill, must 
acknowledge, that art has lavished upon 
them her commanding powers, in all the 
glory of exquisite consummation. 

Of the five engravings which this part 
contains, the artists are well known ; and 
celebrity has long been associated with their 
names. They can, therefore, only hope 
from the productions of their patience, 
perseverance, and genius, for an extension 
and perpetuity of that fame which they 
have already acquired. It is only froma 
few highly favoured individuals, at the 
head of their profession that works like 
these are to expected. Others, stimulated 
by a noble emulation, eye them from afar, 
and travel hard in the path of experience, 
towards the tempting elevation; but they 
need not be informed, that it is only 

** By toil and art, the steep ascent they gain.” 

The genius of Lord Byron was of a 
superlative character; it had few rivals, 
and no superior, The station which his 
muse still sustains is one of proud pre- 
eminence, and these engravings which 
illustrate his poetical works, are in every 
respect worthy of the noble bard. 

ER 


Revirw.— Sermons by Rev. Samuel 
Ogden, D.D. With some Account of 
his Life, Summary of each Discourse, 
Notes, §c. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, 
B.D. 8vo. pp. 421. Valpy. .London. 
1832, 

Tus is the twenty-second volume of 


“ Divines of the Church of England,” se- 
veral of which we have already noticed. 
Mr. Ogden flourished during the former 
half of the last century, but his works ap- 
pear destined to live through future gene- 
rations. They bear evidence to his intel- 
lectual energy, his zeal for truth, and his 
ability to place it in a commanding atti- 
tude, The subjects are doctrinal, experi- 
mental, and practical, and in each depart. 
ment they evince that their author was a 
sound and orthodox divine. 

By those who attended Mr. Ogden’s 
ministry, his delivery and voice have been 
represented as ungraceful; but all concur 
that he was a good scholar, a liberal- 
minded Christian, and an honest man, 
In these sermons he deals faithfully with all 
to whom his observations apply, but we 
perceive little or nothing of that severity 
which report has transmitted, from his pul- 
pit discourses, 


oo 


Review.— The Laws of Christ, being a 
complete Digest ‘of all the Precepts 
contained in the New Testament ; with 
Comments and devout Meditations on 
each Topic of Duty. By Joseph Turn- 
bull, A. B. 12mo. pp. 396. Hamilton 
and Co. London. 1832. 


Tuts is not a regular treatise, but a collec- 
tion of precepts and aphorisms from the 
pages of the New Testament, which pre. 
scribe the line of duty under nearly all the 
common occurrences of life. They exceed 
one hundred in number; all primarily 
founded on passages selected from the 
sacred volume. To each of these is sub- 


joined a short dissertation by the author; 


either enforcing, explaining, or applying 
the precepts that had formed the basis of 
his superstructure. These are appropriated 
to each day in the week, in consecutive 
order; and present to the reader many ad- 
mirable lessons, which may be rendered 
highly beneficial in all the varied walks of 
life. 

It is not a mere ethical morality, that the 
author advocates and recommends ; he ap- 
peals to the affections, as well as to the 
understanding, and expects religion in the 
heart as well as in the life. His sentiments 
are liberal ; but candour never betrays him 
into indifference, as though truth had been 
diminished in its value, and rendered in 
his estimation but half worthy of regard. 
Against the unamiable spirit of bigotry he 
has advanced many judicious observations, 
and distinguished it from commendable 
zeal by several characteristics. It is a book 
that contains a great variety of useful ob- 
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servations on many important and interest- 
ing topics, and is better calculated to amend 
the heart and improve the morals of the 
serious inquirer after salvation, than to 
amuse critics with the blandishments of 
learning, and gratify traders in unprofitable 
speculations. 
ore 


Review.— Lay Testimony to the Truth of 
the Sacred Records, §c. By a Layman. 
12mo. pp. 290, Hamilton. London, 
1832. 

Waewn ministers of the gospel attempt to 
defend the truths of revelation, the advo- 
cates for infidelity, in general, disregard 
their arguments, and impeach their motives. 
They are considered as interested in what 
they advance, that their livelihood depends 
upon their advocacy, and that their calling 
leads them to impose upon mankind. Base 
and sophistical as these insinuations are, 
they have an imposing aspect, and multi- 
tudes have been deluded by their sorcery. 
Through this delusion, many a powerful 
argument has been neutralized in the esti- 
mation of such characters, and those whose 
learning, talents, inquiries, and habits of 
reflection, enable them to judge with accu- 
racy, and defend with vigour, are com- 
pelled to reason and expostulate in vain. 

With others, however, who rise above 
this prejudice of infidelity, such writers 
find a more favourable reception. By 
these, their arguments are impartially 
weighed ; and if they obtain credit for all 
that is sterling, they desire nothing more. 
Hence, from persons with whom these 
writings are received and permitted to 
operate, Christianity has nothing to fear, 
and infidelity has little to a notwith- 
standing the moral depravity of human na- 
ture is enlisted on its side. 

Aware of the preceding facts, the author 
of this volume has had recourse to the tes- 
timony of laymen exclusively; and to 
these, the above objections will not attach, 
In selecting these, he has not regarded 
either period, country, sect, or party. It 
was sufficient for his purpose, that they 
were men of talents and of known repu- 
tation, competent to judge, and impartial 
to decide, {on the evidence which appeared 
to them to support the christian system. 
The names of individuals thus collected, 
exceed two hundred in number, and among 
them we find what the author had pro- 
mised, some ‘‘of the most celebrated his- 
torians, philosophers, statesmen, orators, 
and poets, of all nations.” Of these the 
works have been examined, and the result 
furnishes the extracts thus concentrated, to 


evince their opinion, that revealed religion 
is of divine origin. 

It will be readily admitted, that opinion 
is not argument, but it must also be 
allowed, that men of established reputation 
would net risk their character in favour of 
an opinion which they had no argument to 
support. We also tind in many of the 
quotations given, that the opinion advanced, 
is connected with the foundation on which 
it rests. On all these occasions, conviction 
is not the result either of prejudice or edu- 
cation, but of deliberate judgment founded 
on rational investigation. 

Among the number of those whose 
writings thus afford quotations, we find 
many avowed infidels, who either in their 
sober or their unguarded moments have 
borne testimony in favour of doctrines and 
facts, which, through the general tenor of 
their publications, they have endeavoured 
to destroy. To many of these, we, how- 
ever, attach but little importance ; as it is 
not improbable that they would resolve 
every ‘expression of approbation which 
they have uttered, into political expediency, 
and represent revelation as a convenient 
instrument in the hands of government, for 
exacting obedience from an _ otherwise 
refractory people. Yet we should not for- 
get, that there are others, whose testimony 
is of considerable importance. The discri- 
mination can easily be made; and after 
granting every deduction that reason can 
require, we have in this book a formidable 
phalanx, before which ridicule must cease 
to sneer, and scepticism must stand ap- 


palled. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl 
Grey, on Colonial Slavery, by John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., F. L.S., &c., (Holdsworth, 
London,) attacks the principle on which 
slavery, in all its branches, is founded. No 
mild treatment of the slave, he argues, can 
make that right which is radically wrong. 
It jis an energetic, and well-written pam- 
phlet, which cannot be read without having 
a corresponding influence. 

2. The Sinner Impleaded in his own 
Court, &c., by Thomas Pierce, D. D., 
abridged by John Bustard, (Mason, Lon- 
don,) is a work well known in the theo- 
logical world. The original carries us back 
to the days of Baxter, when powerful 
appeals to the conscience, zealous piety, 
and masculine intellectual vigour distin- 
guished multitudes of works which then 
issued from the press. ‘ O how unlike the 
books of times to come!” In this new 
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edition, Mr. Bustard has given a judicious 
abridgment, retaining the essence and 
energy of the larger work, and adapting it 
to the spiritual condition and wants of those 
to whom it is presented. It is a valuable 
book in any form, but in no one is it 
more likely to be useful than in this, which 
is abridged by John Bustard. 

3. The Churchyard Lyrist, consisting 
of Five Hundred Original Inscriptions to 
commemorate the Dead, &c., by G. Mog- 
ridge, (Houlston, London,) provides not a 
coffin and a grave for its readers, but numer- 
ous inscriptions, from which every one 
may make a selection, either for himself or 
friends. In this collection, the author has 
carefully avoided every thing quaint, hu- 
morous, and witty, Many of his epitaphs 
are rich and nervous in expression, and 
each inscription is adapted to the solemn 
office it is intended to perform. The variety 
is great, and, if any are erroneously ap- 
plied, the fault must be attributed to the 
selector, and not to the author. The last 
thirty pages contain passages from scripture, 
which may at once “teach the rustic 
moralist to die,” and furnish a suitable 
inscription for his tombstone. 

4. Angel Visits, and other Poems, by 
James Riddall Wood, (Wightman, Lon- 
don,) range not beyond the sacred writings. 
In the Angel Visits therein recorded, the 
author finds ample materials for his vo- 
lume, especially as the excursions of his 
muse are extended to the historical events 
connected with the celestial phenomena. 
The versification is highly respectable, and 
the sentiments will not shrink from the 
most rigorous scrutiny. Of the author we 
know nothing but through his book, which 
is alike creditable to his mental powers, 
and to his poetical talents. 

5. The Voice of Humanity, &¢., for 
promoting Rational Humanity towards 
the Animal Creation, Vol. II., (Nisbett, 
London,) we have had occasion several 
times to notice with approbation, and this 
volume confirms the favourable opinion we 
have uniformly entertained and unequivo- 
cally expressed. The facts adduced in this 
volume, as well as in the preceding one, 
evince the necessity of some measure being 


‘adopted to prevent the wanton cruelties 


that are daily practised. The society aims 
at some legislative enactment, and we hope 
their efforts will prove successful ; but, if 
otherwise, their simple exposure of bar- 
barities cannot be without some beneficial 
effect. 

6. The Wedding Garment the Righ- 
teousness of the Only Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, &c., by Joseph Herbert, 

2D. SERIES, NO. 22,—VOL, II. 


(Bridgewater, London,) is a curious com- 
bination of prose and verse, a thing made 
up of “shreds and patches.” It appears 
to have been compiled under the in- 
fluence of feverish zeal, and so strenuous 
has the author been, in giving “a word of 
advice to those who expect to be saved 
by their own works,” that he has inadver- 
tently opened the door to antinomianism. 
To such as embrace this dreadful senti- 
ment, this will be a precious morsel. 

7. Lessons in Vatin Literature, in 
Prose and Verse ; selected from the most 
celebrated Latin Authors, by J. Row- 
botham, (Wilson, London,) the student 
will find both entertaining and instructive. 
The different translations given, can hardly 
fail to communicate much useful know- 
ledge, and, by the examples set before him, 
the pupil will be enabled to perceive the 
operation and ramification of rules, which 
he may easily turn to great advantage on 
other occasions. 

8. The Plague and Fire of London 
described by an Eye-witness, by the Rev. 
John Scott, M. A., (Seeley, London,) dis- 
play desolation in, perhaps, the most awful 
forms that it can assume ; and, at the pre- 
sent time, when a pestilence, though less 
destructive, rages, it excites an interest of 
which none can be insensible. Of these 
awful visitations in 1665 and 1666, the 
accounts in this pamphlet are dreadfully 
vivid, such as none but an eye-witness 
could describe. It is a picture of con- 
summated horror. 

9. A Father's Recollection of Three 
Pious Young Ladies, his Sermons at their 
Funeral, and a Poem to their Memory, &c., 
by a Clergyman, (Longman, London,) we 
think no one can peruse without sympa- 
thizing with the bereaved parent, and per- 
ceiving how very much the language of 
reality exceeds that of fiction. In almost 
every part of this interesting volume, fa- 
miliar tenderness strikes the eye, and the 
meltings of the father’s heart are every 
where apparent, Of the young ladies, the 
picture presents a pensive yet pleasing 
aspect. e mourn over their early de- 
parture, and yet rejoice to find that they 
were prepared to meet their God. On 
the subject of “ guardian angels,” the 
author’s views are, perbaps, rather sanguine 
than extravagant. It is a question in- 
volved in much obscurity, and one on 
which a diversity of opinions has been 
entertained. Taken in the aggregate, this 
book is full of lively interest, alike credit- 
able to the author and the young ladies 
over whose sepulchres he heaves his sighs. 

10. Early Discipline Illustrated ; or, 
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the Infant System Progressing and Suc- 
cossful, by Samuel Wilderspin, (Westley 
and Davis, London,) is a book, at once 
curious, instructive, and interesting. It 
begins with the commencement of infant 
schools, traces their progress and extent, 
and enters with some minuteness into the 
shifts and contrivances of the author to 
gain tie attention of the children, and 
mould them into that state of discipline, 
which, in these institutions, they now ex- 
hibit, to the great astonishment of all who 
visit them. In what light soever infant 
schools may be surveyed by the proud and 
thoughtless, they cannot fail to operate 

werfully on the lower orders of society. 

t is a lever that will move future genera- 

tions, and connect the name of Mr. Wilder- 
spin with all its moral influence. 

11. Marims and Morals for every Day 
in the Year, &c. by C. W., (Baldwin, 
London,) finds its resources in the book of 
God, and in the writings of men who have 
drunk deeply from that sacred fountain. 
The passages are short, ‘sententious, and 
fraught with valuable materials, that may 
both easily and profitably be committed to 
memory. 

12. The Child’s Own Book on the Soul, 
by T. H. Gallaudet, (Seeley, London,) is 
an attempt to render the sublime and in- 
teresting truths of philosophy and religion 
comprehensible to the mind of a child. 
Dialogue is the method which the author 
has adopted, and in his effort he has been 
eminently successful. 

13. Scripture Portions for the Afflicted, 
especially the Sick, (Religious Tract So- 
ciety, London,) have been selected from 
the sacred source by many authors, whose 
names and observations are here presented 
to the reader. This neat little volume fur- 
nishes balm to the wounded mind ; and a 
due attention to its contents can hardly fail 
to ease the throbbings of many an aching 
heart. 

14. The System; a Tale of the West 
Indies, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 2d Edition, 
(Westley and Davis, London,) passed under 
our review on its first appearance, and 
commanded our approbation. To expose 
the iniquity of the slave system, is the bur- 
den of its pages. The picture is of the 
most appalling kind ; exhibiting every out- 
rage that human nature seems able either to 
inflict or endure. Sir William Belmont is 
the negroes’ champion ; and by his strong 
and overwhelming arguments, he puts to 
flight the heroes, and their reasonings, that 
appear in favour of the slave system. It is 
a well written book deserving to be cir- 
culated until slavery is no more. 


15. Spiritual Perfection unfolded und 
enforced, by William Bates, D. D. A. D., 
1699, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
resembles a piece of sterling gold, that has 
been handed down from the seventeenth 
century. It will bear the crucible and the 
fire, without yielding much alloy. 

16. A Harmony and Exposition of our 
Lord's last Prophecy, &c., by John Fannin, 
A. B., (Fannin and Co., Grafton Street, 
Dublin), is a pamphlet displaying both 
talent and ingenuity, on a subject that is not 
without its difficulties. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid thinking, that many of the 
author’s remarks are more fanciful than 
convincing; and are better adapted to ac- 
commodate his views, than to furnish a 
clear elucidation of the passages which are 
quoted. We must, however, admit, that 
the distinction which he makes between 
the application of the prophecy by Matthew 
and Mark, to the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
and that of St. Luke to the final catastrophe 
of the world, is worthy of the most serious 
attention. 

17. Reflections and Admonitory Hints of 
the Principal of a Seminary, on retiring 
JSrom the Duties of his Station, (Simpkin, 
London,) come before us with many inter- 
nal testimonials of recommendation. The 
author admits, without any deduction, all 
the advantages of literary and scientific 
acquirements ; but these he confines to 
their proper sphere of operation, Neither 
science nor literature will bring its pupils 
to a spiritual acquaintance either with 
themselves or God. This he strongly urges 
by convincing arguments, as essential to 
human salvation. 

18. Combination; a Tale founded on 
Facts, by Charlotte Elizabeth, (Hamilton, 
London,) is admirably calculated to illus- 
trate this important truth, that “ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” The 
“combination” among the workmen of a 
manufactory, on a trifling reduction of 
wages, is followed by the fair authoress 
though its various ramifications, with much 
simplicity and address. The incidents at- 
tending the progress of discontent are such 
as every one acquainted with the occasion, 
might expect to happen. The tale is con- 
ducted with considerable ability ; and in its 
results, we find the actors augmenting the 
evils they foolishly intended to remedy. 

19. AnHistorical Account of the Plague, 
and other Pestilential Distempers which 
have appeared in Europe, more especially 
in England, from the earliest Period; 
with an Account of the Cholera Morbus, 
&c., (Burdekin, London,) furnishes a me- 
lancholy statement of the dreadful scourges 
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to which Europe, and England in particu- 
lar, have been exposed in various periods 
of history. The accounts are short, but 
distinct, Dates, places, diseases, and the 
number of victims, are always mentioned ; 
with such occasional remarks as circum- 
stances seemed to require. The cholera 
morbus is also traced from its appearance 
in India, through its progress almost round 
the world, It is a chronology of disease ; 
presenting to the reader, in every feature, 
an aspect of horror. 

20. The Voice of Humanity, No. 1X., 
(Nisbet, London,) besides various other 
articles connected with this humane insti- 
tution, gives in detail many specific in- 
stances of cruelty to animals, that are 
painfully interesting. Strangers to the in- 
humanities practised in London would 
scarcely believe, that cats are actually skin- 
ned alive! but the readers of this work 
will soon be convinced of this detestable 
fact. 

21. Christian Amusement, being a Col- 
lection of Iwo hundred Questions, with a 
Key &c., by a Country Curate, (Simpkin 
and Co., London,) is a composition that 
may be rendered useful as well as enter- 
taining ; but at the same time, its contents 
are liable to abuse, It imposes on sacred 
subjects an enigmatical character, which, 
though puzzling and pleasing to juvenile 
ingenuity, is too apt to diminish the awful 
solemnity with which they should always 
be invested. 

22. The Life of Andrew Marvell, the 
celebrated Patriot, by John Dove, (Simp- 
kin and Co., London,) is a pleasing por- 
traiture of a marvellous man; who, in a 
corrupted age, defied, and triumphed over 
political contamination. He lived in the 
turbulent days of Cromwell, and the licen- 
tious reign of Charles II., and has trans- 
mitted to posterity a bright example of un- 
Seupenthed integrity. Brilliant wit, keen 
and cutting sarcasm, were among his more 
formidable weapons; and these were al- 
ways directed against the vices with which 
he was surrounded. In this volume, Mr. 
Dove has placed him in an amiable light, 
and displayed a commendable share of 
biographical talent in delineating the cha- 
racter of his hero. 

23. Counsels to the Young, by John 
Morison, D.D., (Westley and Davis, Lon- 
don,) are piously conceived, and ably exe- 
cuted. Seriousness of appeal, purity of 
motive, and simplicity of language, are 
conspicuous in every chapter. It is a little 
book calculated for great usefulness, and is 
worthy the attention of every youthful 
reader, 


14. The British Preacher, under the 
Sanction of the Ministers whose Dis. 
courses appear in its Pages, Vol. IIL, 
(Westley, Seaton is a work pretty gener- 
ally known among the Dissenters ; and held 
in due esteem by them, and many others 
of different denominations. The authors 
are of good repute as men of talent and 
high munisterial respectability. In this 
volume are preserved many valuable dis- 
courses, which, in all probability, would 
never otherwise have been known beyond 
the congregations to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 

25. The Book of Butterflies, Sphinzes, 
and Moths, with Ninety-six coloured En- 
gravings, by Capt. T. Brown, in 2 Vols., 
Vol. L. (Whittaker, London,) belongs to 
the series of ** Constable’s Miscellany,” and 
furnishes an entertaining and instructive 
detail in this branch of natural history. The 
specimens are nicely touched, and appear 
as fair representatives of nature’s produc. 
tions. The history of each species is short, 
but sufficiently ample for the information of 
general readers. 

26. History, Description, and Survey 
of London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
Parts I. 11. 11, to be continued Monthly, 
(Wilson, London,) is a work of fair pro- 
mise; containing much curious antique 
matter, connected with these celebrated 
places. The parts before us throw many 
rays of light on names, customs, privileges, 
and traditions which were involved in ob- 
scurity. To the antiquarian they will prove 
highly gratifying; and as the work ad- 
vances, the field will become more ample, 
and yield a rich historical harvest to every 
reader. 

27. The Gospel worthy of all Accepta- 
tion, &c., by the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) coin- 
cides in character with the numerous works 
published by this institution. . Mr. Fuller’s 
name, and the character of the society, 
will give to this work strong recommenda- 
tion. 

28. Memoir of Mary Lothrop of Bos- 
ton, America, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) gives a pleasing exeniplification 
of experimental bet practical piety in early 
life. The memorialized died when about 
seven years of age ; leaving an encouraging 
testimony, and a bright example, to every 
youthful survivor, 

29. ‘Ihe Entomological Magazine, 
No. I, (Westley, London,) has but just 
made its appearance, it is therefore too 
early to analyze its character. It enters an 
extensive field, and we look forward to a 
plentiful harvest. 
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20. An Address to the Dissenters of 
England on the Subject of Tithes, by a 
Dissenter, (Wightman, London,) inveighs, 
as might naturally be supposed, in strong 
terms, against both tithes and establish- 
ments. The author, perceiving nothing but 
evil in either, wishes for their abolition, for- 
getting that Utopian schemes sometimes 
appear on paper, with delusive advantages. 

2. Report of the Stranger’s Friend 
Society for 1831, (London,) belongs to, 
perhaps, the brightest and most extensive 
domestic charity that England can boast. 
Without any regard to creed, colour, or 
country, a fellow-creature in distress is an 
object of its bounty. During the past year 
8,597 cases, chiefly families were visited 
and relieved, The money distributed, 
amounted to £2619. 10s. 2d. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution. 


DRUNKENNESS AND REFORMATION. 


(An affecting Tale; from the Christian Guardian, in 
a Letter to a Friend.) 


My very Dear Friend, 

I swat be most happy if I can contribute 
to your satisfaction, by informing you of 
the causes which have induced me to join 
the Temperance Society. You know I was 
always an enemy to drunkenness, but I 
was for a long time of opinion, that it was 
not necessary to join the society in order to 
become, or to keep ourselves temperate. 
I had a strong objection to entire absti- 
nence ; I was persuaded that resolution was 
quite sufficient to effect the great object of 
temperance, and that occasionally we might 
innocently, and even with comfort and ad- 
vantage, take a little ardent spirits; and I 
considered it foolish and weak to surrender 
my discretion, and bind myself by a 
public pledge, when I could as well restrain 
myself without it. I have lived forty-three 
years, and been in all sorts of company, 
but I never was drunk except three times ; 
therefore, as regards myself, I need not 
have joined the society; I have no con- 
firmed habits to overcome, nor is it likely 
I shall ever contract any. 

But I am now fully assured, that it is 
the duty of every well-wisher of the commu- 
nity to lend his name, and use jhis in- 
fluence, and exhibit his example, to put 
down a practice that threatens to involve in 
distress and ruin two-thirds of our popu- 
lation, I have read a great deal, and 
thought much upon the subject, and am 
convinced of the necessity and propriety 
of joining the society. Such combinations 
ean effect much more than individuals, by 
collecting, and spreading information, and 
influencing the mind of the public. 
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entire abstinence that can be efficient in 
promoting temperance: with regard to ar- 
dent spirits, I would say to all, “Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” The situation 
I hold affords me an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the dire effects of drunkenness to a 
greater extent than you can imagine. I 
intended to make known some facts which 
have come to my knowledge, hoping 
thereby to benefit the public, by stopping 
the progress of some unfortunate men, who 
have fallen into the snare of intoxication. 
I relate the following as a specimen, 

It was on St. Andrew’s day I was at 
York, Upper Canada: the streets were 
dirty, and the atmosphere thick and hazy. 
At the corner of a narrow lane I saw three 
men standing :, just opposite to them, I 
met our friend B.—They attracted our 
attention by their loud talking: one was a 
Welshman, one Irish, and the other Scotch 
—they were just such fellows as Shakspeare 
describes as the soldiers of Sir John Falstaff. 
While we stood, a poor ragged Yorkshire- 
man came up, whom they instantly sur- 
rounded ; the Welshman made an attempt 
to speak to him, but the Scotchman put 
his open hand before his mouth, saying, 
Haud your tongue, you blubberin Welsh fuil, 
I'll persuade him mysel; then seizing the 
Yorkshireman by the coat, said, “ Willie, 
you'll may be gang wi’ us, we’re intennin to 
haea mutchkin of Furintosh, it’s St. Andrew’s 
day, an a’ wi’ want is the siller. I saw ye 
just noo get hauf a dollar for cutting the 
Doctor’s wood.” ‘ Aye,” says the red- 
vested Yorkshireman, “ that’s true anif, but 
I’ve bean eam sin then, and ma wife an 
bairns ha’e had nowt to yeat to-day, and I’m 
boun to tak em a loaf, an’ sum butter, an’ 
a bit o’ ta, this ist first money I’ve haddled 
for aboon a week. Noa, noa, lad, ye per- 
suaded me yesterday to sell my wife's cloak 
ot Lady ——— geed her, and made me 
spend every bit ot money, soa I shall tak 
some bread and butter eam.” “ Barra 
mennin,” says the Welshman, intending to 
follow up his speech with some persuasive, 
but the eager Scotchman cried “ Haud your 
tong’, you fuil you, he canna unnerstan ye, 
—ye'll just hae plenty, Willie, to buy your 
bread and pay for a mutchkin ower.” 
“ Sure an you will,” says Pat, “ I’m a bit 
of a scholar myself, and can count money 
as well as ere a one of you, barrin I han’t 
got any the day. But, Bill, you said it vid 
your own pretty mouth fornenst the hull of 
us, that ye’ve have half a dollar; cum, lets 
just go into Tim Donoly’s here, he’s the boy 
will give us a drap chape, he says he gits it 
hullsale, and, by the powers, he never in- 
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tends to pay for it, and d—1 a bit he pays 
for licence either, but that’s between our- 
selves, ye See; an if he can’t sel chape, who 


The Yorkshireman seemed bewildered ; 
the Scotchman and the Welshman laid hold 
of him, and began to pull him along. Pat 
leading them, and palavering as he went, 
“ Qch, Bill, an’ you'll sing for us Dick 
Bumpkin, and I’ll sing you Father Dominic 
and the Cuckoo Clock.” 

Tim Donoly’s door opened, and they all 
went in. ‘“ Tim,” says Pat, “ bring us the 
full quart and the old ta cup,” which were 
soon in Pat’s hand. “ Here, Bill,” says he, 
“ Jet us be dacent, its your own trate, and ye 
shall drink first.” The poor fellow evi- 
dently felt some upbraiding of conscience, 
for his hand trembled and his lips quivered ; 
he looked at the old cup and the whiskey for 
some time, and at length set it down hastily, 
—sprang to the door—went out, and shut it 
after him. Pat followed, and as he opened 
the door, Tim shouted out “ Ye’ll pay for it, 
so you will, whether ye drink it or not ;-— 
and better whiskey ye’ll not find in York !” 
—“ Come, come, what do ye mane, man ?” 
“ Why,” say the Yorkshire man, “ I made 
a resolution, and promised my wife to-day, 
that I would drink no more for six months.” 
“ Faith, an a good resolution it was,” says 
Pat, “and well you kept it,—come back an 
trate yourself for being so determined, you 
deserve an extra glass for it,—it’s only the 
blues* you’ve got, I’ve been so myself, when 
I spent the last shilling of my wife’s fortune, 
that is the price of the potato patch, and 
next week saw her die of a broken heart 
leaving me little Mary-Ann, that Mrs. 
has taken, and George that cleans 
shoes now at . Sure now, an I felt 
the blues at her wake, an if it had not a 
been for my friends Tim Farrel and 
Anthony Hinchey, and the drop of good 
whiskey they brought, and the women put- 
ting nutmeg and sugar in it, and many a 
glass of comfort a that sort they ga’me that 
night, they’d a been waking vid me the 
next night, and so they would; come now, 
and Tim Donoly ’II tell you the sae. 








* By the blues is meant those upbraidings of con- 
science which a drunkard feels when his reason 
begins to return, and shows him the enormity of his 
guilt, and the terrible consequences of his conduct. 
These honest convictions might and are intended 
by him who sends them to produce reformation, but 
the drunkard considers it essential to his existence 
to + them, and therefore flies to strong drink 
again. 


“* What hero like the man who stands himself, 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who hears intrepid the full charge it brings, 
Resolved to silence future murmurs there : 
The coward flies, and flying is undone.” 

Youne, 
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It’s only a drop more whiskey you want, 
you’ve had none the day. Aili the blues 
will fly after the third glass,—I’ve tried it.” 

The poor fellow yielded, went back, and 
soon forgot his wife and children, spent all 
his money, and stifled his convictions for that 
time. He even sang Dick Bumpkin, and 
Pat slapped him on the back, and with a 
grin, which he meant to pass for a laugh, 
cried out at the top of his voice, ** Did’nt I 
telljyou the best way to drive away the blues? 
—here’s your health and song, old boy,” 
and he emptied the old cup, and began to 
sing :— 

“‘ And whiskey we'll have howsoe’er the world goes, 

Caring nothing for ating, or Jabour, or cloathes ; 

Our friends may remonstrate, our conscience up- 

braid, 

But still we will follow this free jovial trade. 
When we're sober, we're foolish ; when half drunk, 

we're mad, 
But when dead drunk, we're happy; now, arn’t we 
Bill, lad.” 


Pat then struck the Yorkshireman on the 
shoulder a viclent blow, and the crazy old 
chair on which he sat broke down, and he 
fell. 

It is but rason, says Pat, that we should 
go home vid you, seeing you’r ready for bed. 

They then picked him up, and staggered 
home with him, reared him against the out- 
side, then thundered at the door, and left 
him. 

His wife was aware of the state he would 
be in from his long absence, and she bid the 
children hide themselves until she got him 
into bed. He had always been fond of his 
children until he gave himself up to 
drunkenness, but latterly, when he had come 
home only half drunk, he had snarled and 
beaten them, cursed, swore, and abused his 
wife. She opened the door, and he fell 
half in and half out; she pulled him in, and 
closed the door.—Now, my dear Sir, I 
would willingly spare you the sight, and the 
pain that the recital will cause you, but I 
wish to persuade you to lend your name 
and influence to the Temperance Society ; so 
vouchsafe me your serious attention. 

In this small room are six immortal 
beings. The drunkard who lies senseless 
on the floor, four children, one three months 
old lies on a few rags near the fire, three 
others came out of their retreat behind an 
old box, and after ascertaining that their 
unnatural father had brought no bread, they 
return to gnaw a few half-roasted potatoes. 
The next and most prominent object in the 
picture is the mother, She stood fixed as a 
statue, looking down upon the author of her 
misery; with one hand she held ber tattered 
garments, which had received an additional 
rent while in the act of lifting him into the 
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house, the other was raised to her mouth, 
and she was biting her nails like a maniac. 
One of the children, poor little innocent 
creature, cried, Mamma, has not father 
brought the bread he promised, we’ve had 
none to-day. Her whole frame shook, her 
bosom heaved, she looked wildly at her 
children, then again on her husband, then 
lifted her eyes up towards heaven. O! could 
I paint her agonized features ; the mingled 
aflection, sorrow, and despair exceeds im- 
magination. Her sighs quickened into 
sobs, and then, after a few moments’ still- 
ness, she uttered a melancholy stifled shriek, 
and thus threw the load off her heart, which 
must otherwise have made her a corpse or 
an idiot. Who does not execrate the 
wretch who can cause misery like this? A 
flood of tears came to her relief, I have seen 
it somewhere said— 


The tearless grief that cannot speak, 
Whispers unto the heart, and bids it break. 


She sat herself down on a few bricks that 
were piled up for a seat; chair, table, or 
stool, she had not. 

The children seemed to take little notice 
of what was passing ; but a little girl about 
eight years of age, after giving her share of 
potatoes to the lesser children, walked 
softly to her mother, and kneeled beside 
her, putting her little hands on her lap, she 
said, “ Mother, don’t cry. I will go in the 
morning to sell some matches to Mr. Bel- 
ton’s; he gave me a quarter dollar last time 
I went for two bunches, and bid me call 
again; saying, that he would rather give the 
industrious double for their work, than give 
any thing to idle beggars. 

A beam of hope darted into her mind ; a 
mother’s kindness, and a wife's affections, 
rallied round her heart. She smiled upon 
her child, and kissed her. Just at this 
moment, the drunkard rolled over on the 
floor, and began to make an unusual noise ; 
she went to him, and found him black in 
the face, and almost strangled by his hand- 
kerchief. She loosed it, then lifted him 
upon the straw bed that lay in a corner of 
the room, She gazed eagerly on him fora 
few moments, and muttered in broken sen- 
tences, “ My husband—the father of my 
children—bad company—far from home 
and friends—was a good husband once— 
loved his children—his mother—pious 
woman—may yet reform.” As she said 
this, she bent down to pull over him the 

ed remnants of blankets, and let a tear 
fall on his cheek, which she kissed off. 
After having done all she could for him, 
she joined her children on the hearth, and 
began to assist the little girl to make the 
matches which she was to sell in the morn- 


ing, before they could break their fasts. 
Some time in the night he came to himself ; 
he rose half ap—all was dark and $till—then 
conscience, with her whip of scorpions, 
found him. 

I have often heard drunkards say’ they 
like to get drunk, and do not dislike to be 
drunk; but the horror of getting sober 
again, is past describing. If there be a 
hell on earth, ’tis felt by a man when he is 
returning from the wild tumultuous state of 
intoxication to reason and consciousness ; 
when he has nobody to speak with; nor 
strong drink, to drive him back into the 
regions of unreal existence. So it seemed 
with this poor wretch. In the greatest 
agitation he exclaimed, ** Where em [? in 
hell, or in life?” The cricket chirpt on the 
hearth, “ Ay, that’s an earthly sound.” As 
he moved to break his solitude by awaking 
his wife, the rustling of the straw-bed 
brought to his recollection, how he had 
sold the feather-bed his mother gave him on 
his wedding-day ; the tick which she spun, 
while she watched his cradle. He felt a tear 
start in his eye, for a thousand associations 
were connected with this thought, and he 
involuntarily sent his hand in search of the 
sheet to wipe his face: but, alas ! no sheet ; 
his wife’s mistress gave her two pair when 
she was married, as a reward for her good 
conduct, and long service ; but all these he 
had sold. He felt a chill of horror, and a 
trembling seized him, he strove to find his 
wife’s cloak, that latterly had served to keep 
them warm in the night, and in the day 
had served to cover her rags when she went 
abroad ; but he found it not. 

Conscience gave him another unmerciful 
lash, and she repeated her strokes with such 
force, and in such rapid succession, that he 
could bear it no longer, but called upon her 
whom he had abused and ruined to get a 
light, “ Mary, Mary, Oh! do get a light.’ 
She in her soul yet loved him, said nothing, 
but obeyed. How the conscience-stricken 
sinner dreads darkness and solitude! and 
how gladly would he flee from himself if 
he could. She soon procured a light, and 
found him holding his head with both 
hands, as if to prevent it from splitting 
open. She bound her only remaining 
handkerchief round his temples, and then 
he opened his eyes; but he found that the 
objects that surrounded him contributed 
nothing to his comfort. The dirty bare 
walls of his room, a few bricks and a large 
stone the only seats ; then ten thousand ten- 
der recollections rushed upon his mind at 
once; although he had never been rich or 
affluent, he had always lived in a gentle- 
man’s house, and enjoyed domestic comfort. 
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His frantic eyes met those of his wife, 
as he rolled them about in search of some- 
thing on which he dare rest them ; here he 
fixed them for some moments—he strove 
ineffectually to tear them away. She, poor 
creature, all unconscious of what was pass- 
ing in his agonized soul, expected oaths 
and curses as formerly, and feared to 
break the horrid silence; at length he 
sighed out “ Mary! you are not like the 
same woman you were when I married 
you, then you had rosy cheeks and a cheer- 
ful countenance, but now you are pale and 
thin.” 

“ Yes, William, but—” “Stop! stop! 
Mary, that’s enough !” 

After a long pause, and with strong emo- 
tion, she resumed. “I was going to say, 
William, that if you would leave off your 
bad company, and give up drinking, we 
might yet ” a deep sob choaked her 
utterance for some moments—“ we might 
yet earn our living here; but if you go on 
much longer, you will kill yourself, and 
break my heart; and then the children—” 
He then started as if he was shot. ‘“ Oh, 
don’t say another word!” Seeing he was 
not the fiend-like wretch he had for some 
months been, she felt a hope, almost a 
confidence, that he would be a changed 
man ; she saw by his writhing, his perspira- 
tion, his sighing, and his clenched teeth, 
what he felt. He even let the word mercy 
escape his lips. She tried to soothe him ; 
she threw her arms around his neck, and 
said, “ William, I yet love you.” “ What! 
love me, when I hate myself!” The chil- 
dren, who were at the other end of the 
straw bed, being awakened by the conver- 
sation, and seeing a light, lifted up their 
little innocent heads, and seeing their father 
was not furious, but in distress, and their 
mother also, they came to inquire what was 
the matter. This was the climax of his 
misery. The ragged bed-clothes exhibited 
a memorial that he could not look upon— 
a piece of his wife’s wedding gown. 

His naked children, his emaciated wife, 
the remembrance of former days, the pros- 
pect of ruin, and I must beg of 
you, Sir, to infer the rest. 

I must, however, tell you, that he joined 
the Temperance Society, gradually recovered 
his health, became a loving father, an affec- 
tionate husband, an industrious and religious 
man. 

I will send you, in a short time, other 
specimens of the evils of intemperance ; and 
have no doubt that you will, ere long, be- 
come an active member of the Temperance 
Society. 











Yours, sincerely, J. Be 
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Experiments on Feeding Animals,—The experiments 
suggested to the council of the Zoological Society, 
and noticed in our Number for May, p. 248; have 
been carried into effect, and the following are some 
of the results. Two leopards were weighed, the 
weight of one was 91 pounds, and the other 100 and 
a half pounds: the first was fed in the usual manuer, 
with 4 pouncs of beef daily, given in one meal in the 
evening ; aua the other with 2 pounds of beef in the 
morning at 8 v’clock, and the same quantity at 8 
o'clock in the evening. After an interval of five 
weeks they were again weighed, when the weight of 
the first was 92 pounds, and of the other 100 pounds. 
The latter animal vecame more ferocious than he 
had previously been, and was particularly yiolent, 
Two hyenas were weighed, 86 pounds was the weight 
of the first, and 93 pounds of the other: the food of 
the first was 3 pounds of beef given in the usual man- 
ner; and of the other, the same quantity of meat 
divided into two equal portions, one of which was 
given in the morning, and the other in the evening. 
‘These animals were again weighed after an interval 
of eight weeks, when the first was found to have 
increased in weight 1 pound, and the other to have 
diminished by the same quantity. ‘Ihe latter animal 
was observed to take less exercise than usual, and to 
sleep more ; but his temper was not affected. Simi- 
lar results were obtained from the same experiments 
on two ocelots. 


Trifles constitute Perfection—A friend called on 
Michael Angelo, who was finishing e statue; some 
time afterwards he called again; the sculptor was 
still at his work. His friend looking at the figure 
exclaimed, You have been idle since | saw you jast 
By no means replied the sculptor, | have retouched 
this part, and polished that ; | have softened this fea- 
ture, and brought out this muscle; I have given 
more expression to this lip, and more energy to this 
limb. Well, well, said his friend, but all these are 
trifles. It may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect 
that trifles make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle.— Penny Magazine. 

Curious Mode of Punishing a Murderer.—Sir George 
Staunton visited a man in ludia, who had committed 
a marder ; and in order not only to save his life, but, 
what was of much more consequence, his caste, he 
submitted to the penalty imposed ; which was, that 
he should sleep seven years on a bedstead without a 
matress, the whole surface of which was studded 
with points of iron, resembling nails, but not so 
sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him 
in the fifth year of his probation, and his skin was 
then like the hide of the rhinoceros, but more cal- 
lous ; at that time, however, he could sleep comfort- 
ably on his ** ded of thorns,” and remarked, that at the 
exptration of the term, he should most probably con- 
tinue that system from choice, which he had been 
obliged to adopt from necessity.— Penny Magazine. 

Political Aphorism by Heinse.—All constitutions 
are bad, if the government is not in the hands of the 
wisest. All the difference between a democracy and 
a monarchy is this ;—that in the former 500,000 and 
some odd fools may decide against 400,000 sensible 
people, and, in the latter, one fool may ruin 999,999 
philosophers—if they will let him ! 

Blessings of Slavery.—\f any husband or father 
among our readers should imagine that the condition 
of a slave is not so wretched as has been represented, 
we submit to his consideration a few particulars of a 
slave's situation’ under these relations. A slave can- 
not marry without his master’s consent; he cannot 

revent the sale of his wife at the owner's pleasure ; 
he cannot prevent the sale of his own child ; he can- 
not with impunity refuse to flog his own wife, with 
her person all exposed, at his master’s order ; he can- 
not obtain redress, if deprived of his goods by his 
master ; he cannot attend either private or public 
worship, without risk of punishment, if forbidden by 
his master. For any Englishman foolishly to pre- 
tend, that under such circumstances the slaves are 
well treated and happy, is an insult to a common 
understanding and an outrage upon British feeling.— 
Reading Mercury. 

Laconic.—Why was my paper discontinued? Ans. 
Because it was never paid for 

Economy —“‘ A slight knowledge of human nature 
will show,” says Mr. Coluohoun, “that when a 
man gets on a little in the world, he is desirous of 
getting on a little further.”” Such is the growth of 
provident habits, that it has been said, if a journey- 
man lays by the first five shillings his fortune is 
made. Mr. William Hall, who has bestowed great 
attention on the state of the labouring pore. declares 
he never .knew ap instance of one who 
money coming to the parish. And he adds, more- 
over, “those individuals who saved money are 
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better workmen : : < o do not work better, th 
behave better, 
Sata tase’ ts i 


pase 
better ; they hus- 
e, and there is a superior tone given to 
their morals, ont they behave better for knowing 
they —py— stake in society.” It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that habits of thoughtfulness 
and frugality are at all times A immense importance. 
— Wilderspin’s Early Discipline 


Consolation.— Whether the sum of human happiness 
have spavenned eed darine. the last forty years, is a ques- 
tion which each will determine conformably with the 
pM res of number one; but, that the average 
duration of human life has expanded, is a comfort 
i beyond all doubt by the Parisian Board of 
itude, in their annual report for the present year” 
‘They state, that in 1789, it was eight and twenty years 
and nine months ; but that in =. it had risen to 
thirty-one years and six mon’ 
Sir Isaac Newton's House. ~wiheae memorial of so 
— a man as Sir Isaac Newton, says his late bio- 
has been preserved and cherished with 
= veneration. Pitis house at Woolsthrope, a 
Jet about four miles from Grantham in Licoole- 
ire, has been religiously protected by Mr. Turner, 
or Stroke Rocheford, the proprietor. It is built of 
stone, like the houses generally in that hw 9 my and 
is a reasonably good one. It was repaired in ays 
when a table "Oe white marble fwas put up by ir. 
Turner in the room where Sir Isaac was born, with 
the following inscription :— 
“ Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, Lord of 
the manor of Wallsthrope, was born in this room, on 
the December, 1642. 
* Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 

God said, ‘let Newton be, and all was light.’” 
The following lines have been written on the house,— 
” Bev Newton dawned, here lofty wisdom woke, 

And to a wonderin wera ¢ divinely spoke. 
If Tally gowee, when Pheedrus’ -S he trod, 


Or fanc Soemod hilosophy a god 
If sages ne ati or Homer’ birth contend, 
The sons ecience at this dome 1aust F 
All hail the-shrine* all hail the natal day! 
Can boast his noon—this cot his morning ray.” 
of Stale Bread.—The London bakers, in 
their the i put to them by the 
Committees of the House of Commons in England, 
appointed dating the scarcity of the year 1801, to 
affording relief, asserted that three 
stale loaves were equal to five fresh ones. 


Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Part IX. ot Bing phical Sketches of the Present 
form Minis 


No. XLII. oad the National Portrait Gellery. 

yen = ip loth ; ht No. 33 tVal ‘ 
one pocket vol.; ¢ forming No. 33 of Valpy’s 
Classical va 


Libra a7. 
Si ’s Hebrew Lexicon, translated by Seager. 
ivol. 12mo. 
Counéels to the Youse. By Rev. J. Morison, D.D. 
The whole Works of the Rev. Jobo Howe, carefully 
revised, with Life, by Calamy. In 1 vol., royal 8vo. 
tng Progr ¢ i Library, Vol..IX., containing 


Discovery in North America. 
wihe Beat Pane Kemeee till Last. By Thomas 
a, wt {dress 
De, ‘Adam Cleehe. 


on the Death | ma late Rev. 
By Joseph Beaum 

bP Bileoeiiany, Vel, 76: Buterdiee, Moths, 

Yee Cabinet Cycl ia. Vol. 34: Chemistry. 


meer gee Reveri y Louisa Coutier. 
oeaic sad. Mineral Geologies. By W. M. 


Hives 
iene Commentary on the First Epistle of 
St. Peter. 2vols. By Robert Leighton, D.D. 
Cyechieme and Keys adapted to the Lesson System. 
By Wm. Darling, Edinburgh. 
A Letter to Lord Seoeghans, on the Magistracy of 


ions on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans “for 
Children. 
The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 
* Memoir of the Rev. John Jenkins, late a Wesleyan 
M ry in Jamaica. By George Jackson. 
, or Family Scenes. 
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res, in re- 
uman Race. 


Election pecgotion te the ~~} Gost 
ference to the Ete Destinies o.: 
By Alexand ~ Denovan. 
‘ounterac viewed as a means of Cure, with Re- 
marks on the w of the Issue. By John Epps, M.D. 
The noble ow Ei the Sunday School Teacher. 


othe C Rev. G , A.M. 
e Charch tw own sformer. By John Sandford, 
om Air Service. 


By the per. Ed. Irving, A. M, 
The Literary Eclectic, No. I. 

Family Classical Library, No. 33: Sophocles. 

A corrected Account of the aig, A acSuped by 
the Trustees of the National Scotch C ,in sup- 
port of the herges against the Rev. Edward "Irving, 
and his Defenc 

Sketch of a Petition to the Legislature : y the 
Friends of Peace aud Justice in Ireland. By a 

Sareunaas on the Nature of Cholera and its 
Renety, 5 y G. R. Booth. 

Anti levery Reporter, Nos. 99 and 100. 

British and Foreign Temperance Herald, No, 9. 

imaswstion of Political Economy, No. VIi. : Cousin 
Marshail, a Tale. By Harriot Martineaux. 


In the Press. 


The nr for 1833, the Bight) of the Series, is 
ion early iu November ; among 
its a eed arn are oe from Lawrence's pic- 
tures of the Duchess of Richmond, and Joho Kemble 
as Cato; the other sogvavings Cy a by 
Wilkie, "Newton, Mulready. . &e literary 
portion of the work will, = “heretofore, consist 
chiefly of articles of permanent interest and value. 

The — Forget-Me-N ot, edited by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, will be this yer published under the joint 
auspices of Mr. Ackerman and Messrs. Westley and 
Davis. It will contain several fine engravings on 
steel, and the literary contents will be, as usual. from 
the pens of the most eminent writers for the pang. 

The Buccaneer, a ive. in 3 volumes, by Mrs 5. C; 
Hall, * d for ion on the 1st of No- 
vem 

The Geographical Annual for 1833, is announced 
to appear early in October, in a far more elegant yet 
cheaper form than heretofore : it will include all the 
new discoveries in various parts rd the world. and a 
new map of Great Brttain to 
tion of 1832. 

Records of my Life, by the late John Taylor, EF. 
author of “‘ Monsieur ‘Tonson,” is just ready for pu 
lication. 

Our Island, comprising two tales entitled Fo 
and the Lunatic, intended to illustrate some ori ing 
defects in our criminal jurisprudence. 

The Lives and Exploits of celebrated Banditti and 
Robbers in all Parts of the World. By Chas. Mac 
farlane, Esq. 

The Spinster’ 's Web, ‘a mingled yarn, good and ill 
togetaer * will be ready about the middle of October. 

Biblical Annual, uniform with the Geogra- 
phical Aseud. is on the eve of peeeetine 

Lord and Lady Nugent will » yd publish a work 
under the title of Legends ofthe Library at Lilies. 

iemaemay bound in rose-coloured morocco 
Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1833; Sy 26 
Pecatifolien finished Plates, executed by the first 
Engravers, under the exclusive direction of Mr. 
Heath, from drawin Clarkson a Esq. 

- crimeon silk, 1 yim ke for 4 o> tor 1008; 

n Turkey morocco, terary venir for 
edited oy laric A. Watts. 

Th rg) Gift and Juvenile Sonvenir for 
1835 P33, edited by rs. Alaric A. Watts; containing a 
variety of highly- ‘finished Line- Engravings 

Ap interesting and useful Volume, to be entitled, 
ioe Anoual for 1833, edited by the Rev. 

. Ellis 
Baa Emigrant’s Tale, with other Poems. 











By Jas. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A new and beantiful Edition of Shakspeare, 
Mr. Valpy; containing the whole of the 165 ties 
trations originally pemiees in Boydell’s splendid 
pay bent in pat meat ly Volumes : to commence on the 
sto 

A cheap = of Original Novels and Romances, 


by the most mlar authors of Europe and America, 
conducted by Leitch Ritchie, and Thos. Roscoe. 
Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. 


Helen’s, Bishepaaste. -street, at the commemoration of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. By Rev. W. M. Blencowes, 
i. 4i:'2 pe of Oriel College, and “Assistant Minister of 
t. 
By Subseri ion, Notille Lud, or Notices of 
Louth, agro c. To be embellished with Eugravings. 
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